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SCHOLASTIC 


EDITION 


World Week 


MAY 25, 1949 - VOL. 14 - NO. 16 





Dear Teacher: 


This issue marks the completion of our seventh year of 
publication of World Week. Each succeeding year has 
brought us not only more subscribers but also greater evi- 
dence of the interest and enthusiasm of our teacher users 


and student readers. 


We are grateful for the letters you and your students have 
written us during this school year, and for your helpful 


suggestions. 


Our Editorial Advisory Board (see names on masthead, 
p. 4 of the Student Edition) met with our staff recently for 
a discussion of plans for the fall semester. Our editorial plan 
for next semester will be announced in the Teacher Edition 


of our first September issue. 


We wish you a pleasant and rewarding summer vacation. 
If you are planning to be in New York City this summer, we 
hope you will give us the pleasure of calling at our offices, 
7 East 12th Street. (World Week is listed in the Manhattan 


Telephone Directory. ) 


Cordially yours, 
THE EDITORS 





Teaching Aids 


pecially ee For— 
d History, Geogra 
orld Trade Week . 


Ports: New-style ‘open doors’ to world 
trade,” p. 6; (2) “What World Trade 


(1) “Free 


(Means to Us,” p. 8; “What’s Ahead 
is Summer?,” p. 18. 
ics, Citizenship, American History: 
More ‘Authorities’ for Our River 
Valleys?” p. 10. “Checking Up on 
fCongress,” p. 15. World Trade Week 
nit: (1) “Free Ports,” p. 6; (2) 
That World Trade Means to Us,” 
D. 8. 
classes: 
News Roundups: (1) Foreign, p. 13; 
42) National, p. 15. 
DENT ACHIEVEMENT ISSUE: see 
of articles on page 2-T. 


brid Trade Week 


Teachers may wish to cooperate in 
observance of World Trade Week, 


for This Issue 


this week, by presenting a study unit 
on international trade and its meaning 
to the United States. The articles in 
this issue, “Free Ports,” on page 6, and 
“What World Trade Means to Us,” 
page 8, may be of value for this pur- 
pose. (For background information, 
the student may be referred to the 
companion-articles “The World Money 
Muddle” (world finance) and “Road 
to Recovery: World Trade” in World 
Week November 3 and 10, 1948.) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLES 

1. “Free Ports” (p. 6.) 

In the U. S. a free-port area is 
called, officially, a “foreign-trade zone.” 
In such a zone international traders can 
land their goods, sort them, and reship, 
them without paying customs duties. 
But, if the goods are sent from the for- 
eign-trade zone into the rest of the 
U. S., then the merchant must pay the 
customs duties. 


As in similar free ports of Europe 
and other continents, traders have 
found that it is profitable to use U.A. 
free-port zones for certain kinds of op- 
erations. By promoting increased for- 
eign trade, a foreign-trade zone may 
bring more port activity and therefore 
increased prosperity to major port 
cities. The great increase in American 
foreign trade during and since the war 
has helped arouse interest in foreign- 
trade zones, and a number of ports are 
considering the plan. Three zones are 
in operation in the U. S. at present. 
New York has had one since 1937. 

The expense of setting up and oper- 
ating a foreign-trade zone may deter 
small ports from the plan, 

2. “What World Trade Means to 
Us” (p. 8.) 

No country in the world—not even 
the United States—is self-sufficient. 
That this is so is evident from an analy- 
sis of what goes into an “American” 
automobile, telephone, or breakfast. 
Foreign trade is essential to a healthy 
economy because substantial parts of 
our output of cotton, farm equipment, 
tobacco, etc. are exported, and about 
four million workers are directly de- 
pendent upon our foreign trade. In or- 
der for countries-to buy our exports, it 
is essential to remember that we must 
buy from them. Otherwise they won't 
have the dollars to buy from us. 

The latest news of the reciprocal- 
trade agreements program, “GATT” 
program, and International Trade Or- 
ganization are given in the article, All 
of these programs are aimed at remoy- 
ing obstacles to international trade. 

President Truman has asked Con- 
gress to approve U. S. membership in 
ITO. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To explain what a free port is; to 
tell the history of free ports; to help 
students understand the significance of 
foreign trade to the U. S.; to explain 
the U. S. program for stimulating world 
trade. 


ACHERS: Renew your World Week subscription NOW for prompt delivery when school opens in fall. 


! 








SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


See following pages of World 
Week Student Edition for Scholas- 
tie Awards material: 

Cover photograph 
First-prize, writing awards: 
International letter, p. 5 
General article, p. 12 
article, p. 17 

Current Events article, p. 18 

Art awards, pp. 21-25 
phy awards, p. 26 
Humor awards, p. 39 


The contents.of the May issue of 
Literary Cavalcade are devoted en- 
tirely to prize-winning material, in- 
elading short stories, essays, poetry, 
radio drama, autobiography, hu- 
mor, art reproductions, and the mu- 
sieal score of the first-prize song. 

«Senior Scholastic, Practical Eng- 
lish, and Junior Scholastic (May 25 
issue) also contain Awards material. 

Teachers and students desiring 
extra copies of any of the weekly 
issues should order them immedi- 
ately. The price is 10 cents per 
copy for 1 to 25 copies; 7 cents per 
copy for 26 to 49 copies; 5 cents per 
eopy for 50 or more copies—all 
mailed to one address. 

A special combination order of 
the Scholastic Awards issues of all 
five Scholastic classroom magazines 
(Senior Scholastic, World Week, 
Practical English, Literary Caval- 
eade, and Junior Scholastic) may 
he obtained for 25 cents. Send or- 
ders to: Subscription Service De- 
partment, Scholastic Magazines, 
McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 











Discussion Questions 

1, “Free Ports”: 

a. How do free ports help world 
shippers? 

b. How do they help such port cities 
as New York? 

c. Why are some port cities unsuit- 
able for the profitable establish- 
ment of foreign-trade zones? 

2. “What World Trade Means to 
Us”: 

a. What evidence is there that the 
U. S. is not a self-sufficient nation? 

b. Why is foreign trade a two-way 
proposition? 

ec. Discuss the connection between 
lowered tariffs and world peace. 


Student Activities 

1. Students who have seen the 
waterfront and dotks of some large port 
city describe what they've seen for the 
class. 

2. Make a list of things manufac- 
tured or produced in your area which 
are sold abroad. 

$. Make a list of things used in your 


community which are made of raw ma- 
terials, parts, or goods which come 
from abroad. (Coffee, tea, cocoa, ba- 
nanas, newsprint, etc.) 


What's Ahead? (p. 13) 


The “Big Four” conference, getting 
under way about the time you receive 
this issue, could mark a turning point 
toward real world peace. On the other 
hand, if the conference fails, the “cold 
war’ will likely be intensified. Just as 
this meeting, and especially the prob- 
lem of Germany, is shaping Europe’s 
future, so the civil war in China is 
helping to shape the destiny of the 
great awakening continent of Asia. 
Meanwhile the United Nations General 
Assembly wrestles with other grave 
world issues. 


FOR SUMMER PLANNING 


A “hobby project” may help students 
realize that history doesn’t take a holi- 
day just because school’s out. Select 
students to give brief oral reports on 
major world issues: Indonesia, the Mid- 
dle East, China, the former Italian col- 
onies, Germany, etc. After the talks, 
students vote on which topic interests 
them most. Encourage each student to 
follow up the topic he prefers. One 
might collect cartoons on a certain sub- 
ject, another make a notebook of news- 
paper articles, another visit a radio 
station or newspaper to ask how infor- 
mation on his topic is gathered, still 
another make a large map on which to 
record changing conditions, such as the 
location of battle lines in China. 


Checking Up on Congress 


(p. 15) 
Congress still has plenty of difficult 


decisions to make at the current session. 
What, if anything, will replace the 
Taft-Hartley labor law? Will the Senate 
approve the North Atlantic Treaty and 
the International Wheat Agreement? 
Will more “D.P.’s” be admitted to the 
U. S.? What about social security? 
health insurance? farm prices? CVAP 
“civil rights”? 


Valley “Authorities” (p. 10) 


“More ‘Authorities’ for Our River 
Valleys?” is‘ last in a series of pro-and- 
con articles on controversial topics of 
current interest. 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


Those in favor of river-valley authori- 
ties for such areas as the Missouri Val- 
ley and the Columbia Valley point to 
the success of the work of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority (TVA). Congress 
set up TVA in 1933 as the first Fed- 


eral unified regional project for 
development. 

TVA has built a series of dams 
created an inland waterway 650 mik 
long. TVA makes fertilizer, plans park 
and reforestation, fights soil erosion 
and produces low-cost electricity. 

Those who favor “authorities” 
the TVA pattern can be extended 
other major river valleys. 

Those who oppose further ri 
valley authorities say that such authe 
ties stifle private enterprise; that th 
problems of the Missouri and the Cok 
umbia River valleys are different fre 
the Tennessee valley and what work 
in the latter case might not work in 
others. Also that river problems can bi 
worked out locally by further cooper 
tion among the interested states. 


Student Activities 


Make a brief oral or written repom 
on the Tennessee Valley and TVé 
(Consult neighbors who have visited the 
region, see the encyclopedias, and al 
look for references in Readers’ Guide; 

2. Organize a panel discussion ¢ 
the question Should Uncle Sam cre 
new Federal authorities for our ma 
river valleys? 


Discussion Questions 


What is the purpose of the Tenness@ 
Valley Authority? f 
What has it accomplished? Why @ 
some people object to it? 
What problems do the people in th 
Missouri valley face which makes son 
of them want an “authority” for the 
valley? The people of the Columbig 
River valley? F 
What do you think is the best 
to solve these valley problems? Explai 
your answer. 


Bound Volumes Available 


Bound volumes of Vols. 18 and 
(this school year of World Week) 
available on advance order at $6.00 pe 
volume (containing both Vols. 13 
14). Bound volumes for earlier yea 
are also available, the price dependi 
upon the year. Address: SCHOLASTH 
MAGAZINES, 7 East 12 Street, Net 
York 3, New York. : 





Answers to World Week Citizenship Quiz p. 
I. Free Ports: 1-F, 2-O, 3-O, 4-F, 
6-O, 7-F, 8-F, 9-F, 10-F. 
If. River Authorities: 
4-A, 5-F, 6-A, 7-A, 8-F. 4 

III. “Reading” Pictures: A. The Unite 
States; countries trying to sell goods to & 
U. S.; a schedule of customs duties; ¢ 
stacles to flow of international trade; 1 
kept out many foreign-made goods throu 
his trade policies. B. 1-L, 2-R, 3-L, 

“7 


1-F, 2-A, 
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C2 and QUICKIE STOP THEIR FISHING TO 


ENJOY A FROSTY COLA PICK-UP... WHEN 
SUDDENLY THEY HEAR A SICKENING 


"Rc AND QUICKIE ALWAYS DRINK 
ROYAL CROWN COLA. iTS BEsT— 
TASTING, FULL OF QUICK ENERGY, 

COOL AND REFRESHING! 


GREAT work,*r.c.% 
SHE'S COMING TO ES 

. GOSH, FELLAS, 
HOW CAN I EVER 


THANK YOU! samt 


YOUVE DONE 


PLENTY, MISS 


TM HURRYING 
(PUFF)...GET YOUR, 
SHOES OFF AND [Z 
GET READY 
TO JUMP] 


Goot OFF WITH BEST-TASTING 
ROYAL CROWN COLA! ir’s THE ONLY 
COLA THAT GIVES you ALL THREE: 

COOL REFRESHMENT. (2) TWO FULL 

LASSES, (3) BEST BY TASTE-TEST FLAVOR, 


Ag - 


UMMM! sis 
BEST-TASTING 
R.C.ISA 
WONDERFUL 
REWARD 


ot 
a eS 


Ce RP Ses 


ea aa 


Rha ee 











PRESENTING THE 1949 


QUARTER century of achievement is a long 

time. Scholastic Magazines take pardonable pride 

in the fact that for twenty-five successive years 
they have conducted annually the Scholastic Awards. 
These annual competitions for senior and junior high 
school students in all branches of creative arts, con- 
ducted in cooperation with public-spirited sponsors, 
have become a significant institution in the educational 
and cultural world. 

More than 100,000 students participated in the senior 
and junior divisions of the Writing Awards, including 
the regional preliminaries. At least an equal number 
of pieces of art work were submitted in the Art Division. 
Approximately 2,800 in all received individual awards 
in cash or merchandise prizes, certificates, or scholar- 
ships in 95 institutions. 

Forty-one leading department stores throughout the 
United States sponsored regional art exhibitions in their 
areas. Fifteen newspapers also sponsored regional com- 
petitions in writing: Birmingham (Ala.) Post; Denver 
(Colo.) Post; Hartford (Conn.) Courant; Washington 
(D.C.) Star; Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal; Peoria (Ill. ) 
Star; New Orleans (La.) States; Detroit (Mich.) News; 
St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times; Newark (N.J.) Evening 
News; Knickerbocker News, Albany, N.Y.; Binghamton 
(N.Y.) Press; Cleveland (Ohio) News; Pittsburgh (Pa. ) 
Press; Newport News (Va.) Times-Herald. 


PREVIEW OF ART SHOW: Presentation of Western Pennsylvania 
Scholarship Awards to art winners at Carnegie Galleries, Pitts- 
burgh, May 6. Left to right: Thomas Kilgallen, president, Pittsburgh 
City Council; Barbara Fox, Gilbert Franceschi, Howard Ellsworth, 
Danie! Loreski, Alberta Cifolelli, M. R. Robinson, publisher of 
Scholastic Magazines; and Wilda Regelman. 


This year prize-winning material from the Scholastic 
Awards is distributed through all four classroom maga- 


zines, Senior Scholastic, Literary Cavalcade, World « 


Week, and Junior Scholastic. Complete lists of winners 
in the Senior Writing Division appear in this issue of 
Senior Scholastic. A list of the Art Division awards, 
including art school scholarships, together with selected 
pictures from the Art Division also appears in Senior. 
Music and Photography winners also are shown. . 

The best work in all branches of visual arts and crafts 
will be displayed as follows: (1) The 22d Annual Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibition, at the Fine Arts 
Galleries, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, May 7 to June 
1, 1949; (2) The Scholastic Photography Awards Ex- 
hibition, at East River Savings Bank, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York, beginning June 1; (3) The National 
Industrial Arts Awards Fair, at the Museum of Science 
and Industry, Jackson Park, Chicago, August 21 to Oct. 
15, when the Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards will be 
announced. 

To all winners in Scholastic Awards, we send our 
heartfelt congratulations. Remember, though, that the 
difference between your successful work and that of 
your less fortunate fellow contestants was often a slim 
one. Whoever tried hard and did good work is a winner 
too in added skill and accomplishment. 


MUSIC AWARDS WINNERS HONORED: Six students from New York 
and New Jersey high schools were presented awards on the 
“Treasury Bandstand” (CBS) April 26. Left to right: Helen Grant 
Baker, Music Educators National Conference; Joel Mandelbaum, 
Alan Dundes, Jerrold Ross, Dorothy Whitted, Ronald Roseman, 
John Di Paolo; Goddard Lieberson, vice-pres., Columbia Records, inc. 
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Scholastic Awards 


7 











Say What $7 Yon Please! 


«and that’s what we mean! This fet- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I have been debating with my teacher 
* the main idea of “The Wink” (April 
27).. My teacher thinks Mr. Turner’s 
wink was caused by a cinder in his eye. 
I disagree. Miss Macomb, the teacher 
in the story, distinctly recollected that 
Mr. Turner winked at her with his left 
eye. But at the end of the story she sees 
a nurse removing a cinder from Mr. 
Turner’s right eye. 

Am I right, or is my teacher right? 
Or is there another main idea that both 
of us missed? 


Betty Plank 
Marshall Jr. H. S., Houston, Texas 


Your letter had us blinking (not 
winking) for a minute, Betty. In the 
original story both the wink and the 
cinder were in Mr. Turner’s right eye. 
Here’s what happened. The artist who 
illustrated the story didn’t read it as 
carefully as you did—and he put the 
wink in Mr. Turner’s left eye. A keen- 
eyed proofreader spotted the discrep- 
ancy between the story and the illus- 
tration as he checked over the first two 
pages of proof, and he changed the text 
on page 17 to fit the illustration. But he 
must have had a cinder in his eye when 
he got to the last page of the story, be- 
cause he missed the second reference 
to Mr. Turner’s afflicted eye. 

So, as the story was printed, your in- 
terpretation is correct. Your teacher is 
right in her interpretation of the way 





Happy Vacation! 


This is our last issue for the 
school year 1948-49. Those of you 
who will be in school next fall will 
receive our first issue of the new 
school year during the first week of 
school. To those of you who will be 
going on to college or starting a 
mew job, we'd like to say that we 
are proud to have had you among 
our readers, and we wish you all the 
luck in the world. And to all of you 
from all of us—“Happy Vacation!” 
—The Editors. 














the story was meant to be. And we're 

all wrong!—Ed. 
o co) ° 

Dear Editor: 

I have been reading your magazine 
for three years, and I enjoy all of your 
articles. I read “February Afternoon” 
(the story Marilynn Watt criticized re- 
cently in “Say What You Please!”) and 
liked it from the first paragraph to the 
last. The plot with its brutality and the 
shock of discovering that the boy had 
no tongue added to the impact of the 
story. 

While reading a story I try to keep 
my mind open to facts and emotions 
that exist in real life. I don’t feel “Feb- 
ruary Afternoon” left a wrong impres- 
sion, but rather impressed on a reader’s 
mind that things like this really do hap- 
pen and that we should be on guard 
against them, rather than closing our 
eyes to them, I feel that Marilynn Watt’s 
letter was written in good faith, but 
with a closed mind. 

Keith Bovee 
Plymouth (Mich.) H. S. 
a oO a 


Dear Editor: 

We would like to tell you that there 
is no high school magazine that can 
compare with yours. We compliment 
you on “Boy dates Girl.” The questions 
that are asked in this column are the 
same all over the world. Hollywood 
films do not give us a clear impression 
of teen-agers in the U.S. A., but your 
magazines are helping us to know your 
young people better. 

Stan Ash, Fay Smith, Henry 
Leigh, Perey Kaye, Ashley 
Lass, and Maurice Lass 
London, England 


Editor’s note: A number of our read- 
ers have written asking us whether they 
may enter subscriptions to Scholastic 
publications for their pen pals in foreign 
countries. They certainly may! Single 
overseas subscriptions to Senior Scho- 
lastic or Practical English are $2.20 a 
year; single overseas subscriptions to 
World Week or Literary Cavalcade are 
$2.00 a year. (One dollar has been 
added to the regular subscription price 
for these magazines to cover the cost of 
foreign postage. ) 

Send your check or money order to: 
Subscription Department, Scholastic 
Magazines, 7 East 12th St., New York 
3, N. Y. Be sure to give your pen pal’s 
full address and specify which Scho- 
lastic magazine you would like him to 


-receive.—Ed. 








World Week 


A National Magazine of Social $ 
and International Affairs. Published” 
Weekly During the School Year — 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher . 


Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 

Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair 
man of the Editorial Board 


Sturges F. Cary, Associate Editor, World Week. 
Department Editors: Irving DeW. Talmadge (For. 
eign Affairs), Herbert L. Marx, Jr. (National At 
fairs), Jean F. Merrill (Features), Herman Masin 
(Sports), William Favel (Teacher). 


Mary Jane Dunton, Art Director @ Sarah McC, 
Gorman, Production Chief @ William D. Bout — 
well, Editor, Scholastic Teacher @ Lavinia Dobler, 
Librarian @ G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer @ Don Layman, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of Sales Promotion @ Agnes 
Laurino, Business Manager. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1948-49 
Everett Augspurger, Supervisor of Social 
Studies, Cleveland, Ohio 
W. Linwood Chase, School of Education, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. , 
W. Cruttenden, State Department of 
Public Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Frank J. Dressler, Jr., Supervisor of Social 
Studies, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Myrtle Roberts, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Dallas, Texas 
Ann R. Solomon, Highland Park High School, 
Highland Park, Mich. 


Edwin 


Samuel Steinberg, Stuyvesant High School, 
New York, N. Y. 
WORLD WEEK, published weekly a 47 


during the school year Sept. 

through May inclusive except during school holi- 
days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1949, 
by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be re 
produced without written permissi Member, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICES: 50 cents each a semester. $1.00 a yeor. 
Single subscription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 = 
school year. Single copy (current school year), 
10 cents each. 





Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


General and Editorial Offices, WORLD WEEK. 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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ELEANOR BIERLY 


FIRST PRIZE 


@ The International Letter Writing 
Award is sponsored by the Kellogg Com- 
pany, manufacturers of breakfast ce- 
reals. The entries were judged by Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, Chairman of the 
Editorial Board of Scholastic Maga- 
zines; Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in 
Chief; and Miss Ada Grillo, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

In this prize-winning letter, Eleanor 
Bierly tells of her life in Endicott, N. Y., 
for the benefit of her friend, Karin An- 
derson of Oslo, Norway. Eleanor spent 
six weeks in Norway last year as a rep- 
resentative of her school, when she was 
Karin’s guest and attended her school 
in Oslo. 





Dear Karin, 

Your letters have been arriving and 
are so full of interesting information 
that I hardly know where to begin to 
answer you. 

First of all, you must tell all my pre- 
vious fellow classmates at Fagerborg 
Skole that I appreciate their thought- 
fulness in sending me Christmas greet- 
ings, and I sincerely hope they have re- 
ceived all of my cards and letters by 
now. 

Every day since my arrival home I’ve 
received at least a card from either you 
or one of my other Norwegian friends. 
Naturally, I hope our’ correspondence 
won't be broken, because being with 
you and sharing family life with you 
was an experience I shall never forget. 
Your letters have been so picturesque 
and scintillating (the new word for you 
to learn for this time) that I’ve been 
able to follow along with you and your 
classmates in your everyday activities. 
I bet Oslo, as well as the mountains, is 
covered with snow now. I went skiing 
two weeks ago and had a wonderful 
time. It was the first time this year for 
me, and the white powdery, coat of snow 
was perfect on top of a nice solid base 
of heavier snow. Perfect ski snow. I was 
a bit lame (muscles sore) the next day, 
but it was worth it because I had such 
a good time. The weather has been 
very strange here in America this last 
week. In California and other western 
States, where you never hear of much 
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snow, there was a big snow storm and 
the temperature dropped down below 
the freezing point, which is 32° on a 
Fahrenheit thermometer. Here in the 
East it has been just like spring, very 
mild and warm. However, this probably 
will not last, at least we hope not, be- 
cause the sudden change has affected 
the fruit growers (orange and grape- 
fruit) in the West and they are going 
to suffer large losses on their harvests. 

I hope the “big fog” has left Norway 
now. I’m anxious to know whether the 
fishermen in the North did go on strike. 
I hope not, because it certainly would 
be hard for you. 

My Christmas season was a lovely 
one and I hope yours was happy too. 
As I told you before, I worked as a 
clerk in Fanny Farmer’s candy store 
for the week and a half vacation that 
we had. This national candy firm has 
storés in many of the cities throughout 
America, just like Freyers in Norway. 
On Christmas Eve, December 24, I 
went to church to attend a very beauti- 
ful service. There were two choirs that 
sang Christmas music. One was made 
up of little children, both boys and 
girls, who wore long black choir robes 
with white surplices with white collars. 
They all carried lighted candles and 
formed a procession to the front of the 
church to the front altar, which was 
decked (another new vocabulary word) 
with red _ poinsettias (poin-set’i-a) 
which are plants on which tiny green 
flowers are surrounded by large, bright 
red leaves and are used for decorating 
usually around Christmas time. Notice 
that I marked the pronunciation for 
you. If you cannot find it in your dic- 
tionary, take it to Mr. Beckar and he 
will explain it to you. Before this serv- 
ice was over, we all lighted the candles 
which had been given to ug and sang 
“Joy to the-World” and “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem.” After church I came 
home and went straight to bed because 
I wanted to get up early the next morn- 
ing to see what Santa Claus had 
brought me. Santa in America is the 
same wonderful mythical character that 
he is in Norway as “julenissen,” as far 
as I could find. I hope he brought you 
many nice things. 

Christmas day in my family was a 
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busy one. We went to my aunt and 
uncle’s in a near-by city and had dinner 
with them. I also listened to the radio 
and heard Charles Dickens’ beloved 
story, “The Christmas Carol.” I’m very 
fond of this story and listen every 
Christmas time to the radio play taken 
from the book by the same title. 

Christmas night I went to our school’s 
annual Christmas Ball and it was a very 
nice dance. Who did you go with to 
your ball? I hope you had a nice time. 
Ours was held in the school gymnasium 
which was decorated with little Christ- 
mas trees in the windows and the 
names of American universities fastened 
on the wall. The school dance band 
played and there was also a big bunch 
of mistletoe, which was all leaves at 
the end of the dance. As you probably 
know, if a girl is standing beneath the 
mistletoe a boy may kiss her and then 
pluck a berry from the bunch. With 
about 200 people there, one bunch of 
mistletoe didn’t last very long. 

Karin, how is everyone? I bet you go 
up to Frognersetern every day after 
school and ski. I think of all of you so 
much. 

I hope you have heard the song “But- 
tons and Bows.” It has been on top ‘of 
the “Hit Parade” for quite some time. 
Does Papa Anderson still like the “Too 
Fat Polka”? If the boys hear our new 
type of jazz called Be Bop, I'm sure 
they will like it. It’s a discordant jazz 
with the accent more on the up beat 
than the down beat’and it’s real loud 
and fast. New Year’s Eve I went to a 
dance and heard Dizzy Gillespie, the 
introducer and “king” of Be Bop, play 
with his all-Negro band that’s really 
“hot.” 

I've tried to use a little slang and 
some English words to help your vo- 
cabulary as I promised to do. Your 
Norwegian lessons are helping me as 
far as reading the words, but I'm afraid 
my pronunciation is quite bad. ‘ 

Again I thank you and your friends 
who have done so much for me. I can 
never thank you enough because 
through your eyes and pen I've seen 
the Norway of tomorrow and your love 
for America. I’m sure it will be a strong 
Norway, Karin, because it will be made 
of self-sufficient and able Norwegians, 
like you and my Fagerborg Skole 
friends. My best wishes always to you, 
my Norwegian sister and my “mor og 
far en Norge.” 

Love, 


ELEANOR 
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in foreign trade. Some of our big- 
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FREE PORTS 


“INTERNATIONAL TRADE provides the medium by which 
the nations of the world exchange the products of their ~ 
resources and skills.” So declared President Truman, in 
proclaiming this week as World Trade Week. The ob- 
servance is sponsored by the Chamber of C ce of 
the. United States, the national organization with which 
local Chambers of Commerce are associated. It is a week 
devoted to calling public attention to the importance of 
world trade to the United States (see page 8). 

There’s a bit of history in World Trade Week. Just 130 
years ago (May 22, 1819) the Savannah, a combination 
steam and sailing ship, left Savannah, Georgia. Twenty-six 
days later the Savannah anchored at Liverpool, England— 
the first ship to cross the ocean with the use of steampower. 
Actually the Savannah had traveled under steam for only 
81 hours. But the voyage had proved the value of steam- 
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New-style “open doors” to world trade : 















Te: “free port’”—it’s the latest fashion 


gest seaports are trying it out. 

Up to two years ago New York City 
had the only free port in the United 
States. Today three cities are operating 
free ports. Three more have applied to 
establish similar trade zones. Others 
have been seriously considering the 
plan. They think a free port will bring 
brisker business for their city—more 
markets for the products of the sur- 
rounding region—and lots of good pub- 
licity, too. 

What's a free port? 

Usually it isn’t much to look at. It 

may be just a pier or a warehouse or a 
section of waterfront that includes sev- 
eral piers and warehouses. There’s a 
heavy wire fence around it. Guards 
stand at the gate. 
- To this little “island” at the heart of 
a busy port, merchants from all the 
world can bring their goods. The mer- 
chant can unload his wares, store them, 
sort them, rearrange them, pack them, 
or ship them off to another port—with- 
out paying customs duties.* As long as 
the goods remain inside the fence, Uncle 
Sam can’t collect the tariff which he 
levies on imports from other countries. 
Inside the fence, the goods are as free 
from taxes as if they were still on the 
high seas. But if the merchant brings 
his goods through the gate, he has to 
pay the tariff. 

In the United States, a free-port area 





® Means word is defined on page 20. 





ships for ocean transportation. A new era in world trade 
and shipping had dawned! 

To commemorate the Savannah's voyage, May 22 is 
observed each year as National Maritime Day. For 15 years 
the week in which May 22 falls has been noted as World 


Trade Week. 


is called, officially, a “foreign-trade 
zone.” 

What good is a foreign-trade zone? 

It is mighty handy for many traders. 

Suppose you were Constantine Ther- 
mopolis, merchant of Athens, Greece. 
You have an order from Colon, Panama, 
for 10 barrels of olive oil. One of your 
customers in Veracruz, Mexico, wants 
several bales of tobacco. In Antofagasta, 
Chile, a wholesaler has ordered a sup- 
ply of the famous Greek currants. 

What will do you—Stack the goods 
on the dock at Piraeus, the port of 
Athens, and wait for a ship that will 
stop at the three ports we named? 
Pack three separate’ lots and send 
them off by separate ships?_Either way 
you will probably lose a lot of time and 
probably will have many papers to make 
out and plenty of handling costs. 

But there are ships leaving Piraeus 
almost every day for the great ports of 
the Western Hemisphere. You can send 
off all three orders promptly on a ves- 
sel bound for, say, New Orleans. 

Your shipment arrives at the foreign- 
trade zone in New Orleans. There your 
agent arranges to have the three orders 


re-shipped to their -destination. Perhaps 
the cargoes will go on small coasting 
vessels with lower rates than ocean- 
going vessels. 

Perhaps you sent along a few extra 
barrels of olive oil ta sell in the U.S. 
The price of olive oil may be low when 
the shipment arrives. Your agent can 
store the olive oil in the foreign-trade 
zone for a while until prices go up. He 
can get a loan, if necessary, from a New 
Orleans bank by presenting the ware- 
house receipt for the olive oil. The 
agent has time to locate a buyer who 
will pay a good price. When the oil is 
actually shipped out of the foreign- 
trade zone to the buyer, the U. S. tariff 
on olive oil must be paid. 

Up to that point you have had no 
expenses except storage and dock 
charges for handling your goods. You 
have had the convenience of a good 
transshipment point for Latin America 
and of a chance to make » larger profit 
on your extra olive oil. 

The case of Constantine Thermopolis 


is an imaginary one. Let’s take some @% 


real cases. 
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pign-trade zone at New York City 
was a cargo of split peas. In the zone 
he importer cleaned them and removed 
® and threw away the imperfect peas. He 
® paid customs duties only on the good 
that remained. If there were no 
Mign-trade zone, he would have had 
® pay customs on the entire shipment. 
| His saving through sorting his peas in 
the foreign-trade zone was enough to 
Dpay all the costs of his use of the zone 
and to make a profit besides. 












Ways to Save Money 






more foreign trade benefits in many 
ways. There'll be more money spent in 
the city for ship stores and provisions, 
pier rentals and longshoremen’s*® wages, 
storage and shipping fees—besides what 
ship crews spend on shore leave! Mayor 
de Lesseps Morrison of New Orleans 
says: “Seventy cents out of every dol- 
lar circulating in New Orleans are at- 
tributable to port activity.” As part of 
its recent and successful drive for more 
port business, New Orleans has set up 
a foreign-trade zone. 

New York City is the only city that 
has run a foreign-trade zone long enough 
to find out all the problems. The zone 
opened in 1937 and has made a profit 
almost from the beginning. It has han- 
dled two million tons of merchandise, 
worth well over a billion dollars. It is 
credited with making New York the 
diamond-trading center of the world. 

A third of the goods reaching New 
York’s foreign-trade zone are re-shipped 
to other countries. Probably New York 
would lose much of this business if 
there were no customs-free zone to land 


A New York City official recently 
wrote in a magazine article: “The zone 
has attracted to the Port of New York 
types of merchandise which had never 
entered through the port prior to the 
creation of the zone. It has arrested the 
flow away from New York of other 
. The foreign-trade 
zone is destined to play a major Ameri- 
can role in postwar world trade.” 





FREE PORTS in Europe and North America today 
(cities labelled on maps below) are more numer- 
ous than pre-war. Notes on European map: 


(1) Switzerland—free-port facilities at Basel, 


St. Gall, Zurich, Aarau, Chiasso, Geneva, and © 


(2) Spain—limited free-port facilities at Al- 
meria, Bilbao, Gijon, Santander, Coruna, Huelva, 





trade Or take Brazil nuts. They are often 
sorted in a foreign-trade zone. During 
this process the nuts dry out and lose 
10 to 20 per cent of their original 
. which weight. Since the U.S. tariff goes ac- 
f their cording to weight, the importer saves a 
an, in good deal by using the zone. 
he ob Here are two more examples of jobs 
ree of done in foreign-trade zones: Imported 
which fruit juices are mixed with American 
1 we favoring materials; the mixture can be 
nese imported at a lower tariff rate than the 
original juice. Removing excess fringe 
st 130 from foreign rugs permits importation foreign goods temporarily. 
inatios at a lower rate of duty. 
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wall uses the New York foreign-trade zone y 
as a place to insert Canadian-made merchandise. 
22 is bulbs into American-made flashlight 
vould cases, before exporting the flashlights 
World to Latin America. If there were no for- 
eign-trade zone, the exporter would 
have to pay customs duty for importing 
the bulbs from Canada. 
Yes, foreign-trade zones are good 
erhaps business for many foreign traders. 
asting If a foreign-trade zone is good busi- jausanne. 
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business for the city where the zone is 
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* FREE ZONES 











As a matter of fact, free ports have = 
played a big part in world trade for at 
least 600 years. We can trace the 
of the free-port idea back to the 
val merchants of the Hanseatic League.* 
Cities of northern Europe gave these 
merchants special privileges. One privi- 
lege was the right to bring in their 
goods without paying the taxes and 
tolls that other traders had to pay. 

As time went on, a number of sea- 
ports in various parts of Europe were 
opened to the goods of. all nations with- 
out customs duties. Traders flocked 
there. The cities became great centers 
of commerce. 


Free Ports: New Model 


In the 19th century European goy- 
ernments decided they were losing 
money on this arrangement. They 
wanted to be sure all traders paid the 
national tariffs. So they forced the free- 
port cities to give up most of their spe- 
cial tariff rights. (Hamburg, Germany, 
is one important exception. It never 
gave up its free port.) 

Some of the former free-port cities 
were allowed to keep a small zone as a 
miniature free port. Traders could bring 
goods into these free zones for tempo- 
rary storage without paying the tariff. 
In countries with high tariffs, this 
proved quite an advantage. Commerce 
thrived. Other free zones were estab- 
lished. In the 30 years before the first 
World War, about 50 free-port zones 
were set up on the continent of Europe 
and in European colonies in Asia and 
Africa. 

The free-port plan, in its modern 
form of a small free zone, attracted at- 
tention on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. In 1913 New York merchants 
sent a representative to look over the 
important free ports at Bremen and 
Hamburg, Germany, and Copenhagen, , 


(Continued on page 38) 
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discussion with. It is particu- 
larly appropriate in a discussion 
of foreign trade. 

“Why,” you may ask, “should foreign 
trade be important to us? We are the 
richest nation in the world. We pro- 
duce all the food, clothes, and ma- 
chines we need. Why bother about for- 
eign trade?” 

That’s a good question, but based on 
wrong assumptions. The truth is that 
no country on earth is self-sufficient. 

Providence has spread its bounties 
through many countries, disregarding 
national boundaries. For example, Cuba 
has the right soil and climate to grow 
sugar, but she doesn’t grow wheat. 
Canada, on the other hand, can’t grow 
cane sugar but grows wheat. Similarly 
the Arab countries produce an abun- 
dance of oil but do not manufacture 
machinery. Western Europe has almost 
no oil (and needs lots of it) but manu- 
factures machines. 

Every nation has certain resources. 
These resources almost always make it 
possible for that nation to produce cer- 
tain goods in quantities larger than it 
needs. Every nation, too, lacks other 
goods and materials. Exchange (world 
trade) permits all countries to get a 
share of the good things of this rich 
earth of ours. 

Reduced to its simplest form world 
trade is just like doing business on your 
Main Street. You buy your meat from 
Mike and your groceries from Joe. 
When Joe needs meat he buys it from 
Mike, and when Mike wants groceries 
he buys them from Joe. Multiply these 
transactions in volume and substitute 

YArgentina for “Mike” and, say Canada 
for “Joe”—and you have the basic prin- 
ciple of world trade. 

Let us now take the United States. 
Admittedly, Mother Nature has most 
generously bestowed on us many of her 

. Yet, are we sufficient unto our- 
selves? Well, let’s see... . 
At breakfast this morning, Father 


‘W HY” is a good word to start any 


1. In our early days most families provided 2. Today we are dependent on others for most 3. We depend on other nations, too, for raw 
themselves with almost all their own needs. of the things we require for daily living. materials and goods we don’t make ourselves, 


What World Trade Means to Us 


had coffee, Mother had tea, Junior had 
cocoa. They all used sugar. Junior also 
ate a banana with his cereal. Actually, 
this “American” breakfast was an inter- 
national meal. The coffee came from 
Brazil, the tea from China, the cocoa 
from Africa, the sugar from Cuba, the 
bananas from Central America. 

Perhaps the most typical American 
product is the automobile. It symbol- 
izes our high standard of living—the 
highest in the world. However, in order 
to make an “American” automobile, we 
have to go outside the borders of our 
country and import some three hun- 
dred different materials from 56 coun- 
tries! 

The telephone, too, is an interna- 
tional product. No less than 18 of the 
37 most essential items used in making 
a telephone must be imported. 


“Goods and Good Business” 


There is not one country in all the 
world which can supply enough wool 
to satisfy the American wool carpet in- 
dustry for one year. Each time you 
walk across a rug, you are literally 
making a world tour. Wool used in 
American-made carpets is imported 
from 36 countries. 

Even the American dollar bill is 
printed with inks which contain a vast 
variety of imported ingredients! 

May 22-28 is World Trade Week. 
The slogan for this year is “World 
Trade Brings Goods and Good Busi- 
ness.” 

It is now generally recognized that 
world trade is a two-way proposition. 
If we expect to sell abroad, we must 
also buy from abroad, so that other 
countries may have the money to pay 
for U. S. goods. It’s as simple (and as 
important) as that. If we don’t buy 
foreign products, other nations will 
have no dollars to buy our products, 
and everyone will have to cut down 
his production. In a word, to increase 
our exports we must increase our im- 
ports. 


In the past, as high as 50 per: cent 
of all our cotton, 40 per cent of all our 
tobacco, 20 per cent of all our wheat, 
35 per cent of all our sewing machines, 
30 per cent of all our lubricating ail, 
15 per cent of all the farm equipment 
we make—these were all sold abroad. 

America is today the world’s largest 
exporter. U. S. exports of merchandise 
in 1948 reached $12,614,000,000 in 
value, including supplies for distribu 

*tion by the Army to the civilian popu- 
lations of occupied countries. Our gen- 
eral imports of foreign merchandise in 
1948 amounted in value to $7,070,- 
000,000. j 

International trade is a vital factor - 
in creating prosperity here at home. To 
keep the wheels of our industries turn- 
ing, we need foreign customers for 
about ten per cent of our goods. For- 

. eign sales provide profits for our busi- 
nessmen and jobs for our workers. 

That being the case, what have we 
done to increase our foreign trade? An 
important step in this direction was 
taken in 1984 when Congress passed 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements -Act. 

This Act gave the President power 
to reduce U. S. tariffs on goods im- 
ported from foreign countries, provided 
these foreign countries reduced their 
tariffs on American goods. (A “tariff” 
is a government tax on imported goods.) 

Under this program, the United 
States has negotiated some 30 tariff- 
cutting agreements, mostly with Latin 
American countries. 

Supporters of the program maintain 
that it has helped increase American 
trade.‘ Its opponents, however, charge 
that the tariff reductions have harmed 
U. S. business by letting in foreign 
made goods which compete in price 
with American-made products. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements — 
Act of 1934 was renewed for succe® 
sive periods of two and three years up © 
to June, 1948. Last year, President ~ 


program for another three years with 


Truman asked Congress to extend the @ 
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4. When other nations have hard times and can- 
not buy from us, some of our factories close. 


out change. Instead, the 80th Congress 
extended it only until June, 1949. It 
also limited somewhat the President's 
power. Should the President make a 
tariff change which the U. S. Tariff 
Commission disapproves, he must send 
Congress a full explanation. 

Extension of the Act for a further 
period is now being considered by the 
8lst Congress. On February 9 the 
House passed, 319-69, a measure ex- 
tending the Act until June 12, 1951. It 
also scrapped the curbs imposed by the 
preceding Congtess on the President's 
authority to lower U. S. tariffs. Senate 
action on the measure is expected 
shortly. 


GATT Gets the Goods 


Our country, too, shares the credit 
for “the greatest trade-bargaining 
achievement in history.” We are refer- 
ring to GATT (the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade) which was 
signed by 23 nations in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, on October 30, 1947. 

This agreement provides for mutual 
reduction of tariffs among the signing 
powers. The 23 signatories, including 
the United States but not Russia, ac- 
count for almost three fourths of the 
world trade. 

On July 1, 1948, GATT was put into 
force among all but one of the nations 
—Chile. As a result of the agreement, 
the U. S. dropped its tariff wall to the 
lowest level since 1913. Cuts up to 50 
per cent—the limit allowed by Con- 
gress—were made by us in import 
duties on more than 3,500 commodities. 
In return the other 22 countries made 
similar tariff reductions on goods from 
us, as well as on goods from each other. 

Last month the 23 GATT nations 
opened a conference in the French 
town of Annecy, to which they wel- 
comed 13 “newcomers.” The object of 
the conference is to broaden GATT 
participation to include 36 countries. 

Strictly speaking, GATT is a sort of 
by-product of a broader United Na- 
tions undertaking—the International 
Trade Organization (ITO). 

The aims of the ITO are to promote 
the expansion of world trade and to 
remove trade barriers. It’ plans to do so 
by eliminating unfair practices and 
cut-throat competition among nations. 





5. Our high tariff walls formerly kept out 
large share of goods sent from other nations. 


The ITO, will endeavor to get govern- 
ments to change any laws that tend to 
strangle international commerce. The 
member nations are pledged to accept 
a code of fair practices, to reduce 
tariffs and other trade barriers, and to 
do away with all forms of trade dis- 
crimination. 

Two of the other purposes of the 
ITO are to encourage industries in un- 
developed countries and to provide 
methods for settling trade disputes 
among nations. The ITO hopes to 
break down further the walls that 
block the free flow of goods among 
countries. 

It is because “trade wars” have often 
bred “shooting wars” that the idea for 
ITO was conceived. Its start came in 
Havana, Cuba, in early 1948, when 54 
nations—responsible for more than 90 
per cent of the total world trade— 
signed the charter of the ITO. 

The charter will become effective as 
soon as 20 nations ratify it, but will be 
effective only for those nations. As of 
this month only one country (Liberia) 
has formally ratified the charter. 


Congress Considers ITO 


On April 28 President Truman asked 
Congress to authorize U. S. member- 
ship in the ITO. In submitting to the 
House and the Senate the charter of 
the trade organization, the President 
referred to it as “an essential forward 
step in our foreign policy.” 

The charter may come in for con- 
siderable criticism when it is debated 
in Congress. Some farm groups are 
strongly opposed to the ITO. They 
maintain that many past tariff reduc- 
tions by the United States have been 
at the expense of farmers and for the 
benefit of business. 

Another important group fighting ap- 
proval of the ITO is the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. It charges 
that the charter is “making the world 
safe for socialistic planning” and is 
placing the foreign trade of the U. S. 
in a “precarious” position. 

On the other hand the President in 
his message to Congress stressed that 
“we have learned through bitter experi- 
ence how necessary it is for nations 
to approach jointly the task of improv- 
ing the conditions of world trade.” 


6. Other nations put up tariff barriers, tee. 
This reduced trade, contributed to depression. 





7. In 1934 Reciprocal Trade Agreements Ac? 
led to tariff reductions by U. S. and others. 






8. At Havana in 1948, 54 nations worked ou? 
ITO charter to promote expanded world trade. 


9. Despite these moves some nations lack U. $. 
dollars, and must restrict their imports from us. 





10. U. S. official policy is to promote trade. 
From ‘‘Pattern fer World Prosperity’ filmstrip, 
produced by Film Publishers, Inc., 
en’s Action Committee for 
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@ Our navigable rivers and their fertile 
valleys are not confined within state 
boundaries. The river valleys of the 
United States are often huge regions 
stretching into a dozen states. 

According to a Supreme Court ruling, 
the waters in our navigable rivers may 
be regulated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Congress has made laws dealing 
with flood control, navigation, and other 
river problems since 1824. 

The most far-reaching move in this 
direction came in 1933 when Congress 
set up the Tennessee Valley Authority 
as the first unified regional project for 
valley development. The TVA is a Gov- 
ernment corporation, responsible to 
Congress. TVA has built a series of 
enormous dams, creating an inland 
waterway 650 miles long. Within this 
area, TVA manufactures fertilizer, plans 
parks and reforestation, performs in- 
dustrial research, and fights soil ero- 
sion. Its most controversial function is 
the production and sale of electric 
power, in competition with private util- 
ity companies. 

The accomplishments of the “author- 
ity system” in the Tennessee Valley have 
led to proposals for similar authorities 
im other river valleys (see map). Presi- 
dent Truman last month asked Congress 
to efeate a Columbia Valley Authority. 
It is possible that Congress may act 
on CVA this year. While debate will 
center on the CVA proposal, the heart 
of the argument—discussed on these 
pages—will be: Should Uncle Sam cre- 
ate and administer new authorities for 
our major river valleys? 


YES! 


ONGRESS set up the Tennessee 

Valley Authority in 1933 to develop 
the resources of that region, and to 
help raise the standard of living in an 
area of general economic poverty. The 
“authority” was a frank experiment in 
regional planning and regional govern- 
ment. Flood contro! and soil conserva- 
tion were desperately needed. 

Because no one state could work out 
a successful program by itself, Con- 
gress took over the job, creating a new, 
unified, planning agency. It seems the 
plainest common sense to extend this 
pattern now to other river valleys in 








similar need of large-scale develop- 
ment. 

The Missouri River basin, spanning 
one sixth of the continental United 
States, is an excellent case’ in point. 
When rains flood the Missouri Valley, 
they strike at the heart of America’s 
“bread basket.” One hundred million 
tons of irreplaceable topsoil wash 
away through the Missouri every year. 

Yet what is being done about it? 
Downstream states are worried about 
flood control; the dry upstream states 
want better irrigation. All Missouri 
Valley states suffer from the conflict of 
control between the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, under flood control legislation 
passed by Congress in 1944. These two 
agencies, dividing the valley between 
them, have limited interests which do 
not extend to matters like conservation 
and power production. 

Similar problems arise in the Co- 
lumbia River Valley, which faces an 
acute electric power shortage every 
year. There, dozens of agencies are at 
work driving toward useful goals—but 
not in a united, efficient, far-seeing 
manner. There must be, says Mr. 
Truman, “unified treatment of the re- 
lated resources within each natural 
area of the country,” accompanied by 
“the greatest possible local participa- 
tion.” Hundreds of millions of dollars 
of Federal funds are now being spent 
each year in reclamation and other 
projects in the Columbia basin. It is 
unintelligent not to coordinate these 
expenditures under a single authority. 

Thus we see, on the one hand, state 
governments incapable of handling 
regional problems by themselves and 
Federal agencies in frequent conflict 
when dealing with such problems. On 
the other hand, there is the TVA—in 
shining contrast. 

The basic principle of the TVA is to 
work for “decentralized industry, fam- 
ily-sized farms, and thriving small 
towns.” As far as possible the TVA 
works through state and local agencies. 
TVA control remains within the region, 
centered in the Authority’s three-man 
board. Its operations are not bound by 
red tape to Government officials in 
Washington. 

Today the success of the TVA is 
recognized by the majority of the 
people in the states it serves. The state 
and municipal governments, as well as 
many business organizations in the re- 
gion, have taken advantage of its bene- 
fits and have approved its policies. 
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Thousands of trees have been planted 
to hold the water on the land. The 
value of Tennessee Valley farm prod- 
uce has multiplied, and 1,800 new in- 
dustrial plants have been opened. 

The most widely discussed phase of 
the TVA has been the production and 
use of cheap electric power. The low 
rates charged by TVA have greatly in- 
creased the use of electricity in the val- 
ley in industry, farms, and homes. Sales 
of home electrical equipment have 
jumped. 

Public utility corporations object to 
Government production of electric 
power. They complain that they are 
heavily taxed, while TVA facilities are 
exempt from taxation. They claim that 
the lower TVA rates are not fairly cal- 
culated, but are actually subsidized by 
all taxpayers. Nevertheless some pri- 


vate utilities have adopted some of: 


TVA’s methods and have been able to 
reduce their competitive rates. And it 
is estimated that the taxpayers’ heavy 
initial investment in TVA power fa- 
cilities will be repaid by consumers 
within the TVA region within the next 
40 years. 

The creation of further regional val- 
ley authorities will not set up any new 
“superstates.” They will provide the 
means to deal with critical regional 
problems with the help and for the 
benefit of the people of these regions. 


NO! 


HOSE who are ready to set up 

gigantic regional authorities in every 
major river valley overlook the inner 
heart of our tremendously successful 
economic system and democratic gov- 
ernment. 

Through the TVA the Federal Gov- 
ernment has gone into business on a 
grand scale. It competes with private 
enterprise at numerous points. Exten- 
sion of valley authorities and Federal 
electric power production will inevita- 
bly drive every public utility company 
in the nation out of business. We wi 
have taken long strides toward a sys- 
tem of socialism. In the TVA area al 
ready, the Commonwealth and South- 
ern Company, unable to operate at @ 
profit in competition with tax-subsi- 
dized TVA power, was compelled to 
sell its property outright to the TVA. 

State and local initiative also suffers 
under the steamroller impact of re 


gional authority. Planning and inspira “# 


More “Authorities” for Our River Valleys? : 
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"tion in the TVA area has rested largely 


with TVA officials, and states and com- 
munities have come to lean on them 
as on a crutch. The vitality and effec- 
tiveness of local government is threat- 
ened, and, with it, the core of our 
democratic system. 

The most unfair feature of regional 
authorities is the use of money from 
the Federal Treasury for the benefit of 
a special group. How can TVA fail to 
work, with the taxes of 150,000,000 
Americans going to support it? This 
problem does not arise in cases where 
the states themselves undertake these 
projects, or where the Federal Gov- 
ernment supplies: a proportional share 
of funds (as for highways or hospitals, 
for instance) to every state. An exten- 
sion of the TVA plan to other areas 
would simply increase the tax burdens 
of citizens living outside these areas. 

Looking at the problems of the Ten- 
nessee Valley and the solutions worked 
out by TVA, too many people assume 
that the pattern can be applied else- 
where. No notion could be more de- 
ceiving. The TVA went to work in 
a downtrodden, underdeveloped area. 
The Tennessee Valley has no major ir- 
rigation need—one of the severest prob- 


\ 





lems to be solved elsewhere. In the 

Columbia and Missouri basins, plans 
\ for irrigation conflict with plans for 

flood control and navigable channels. 

There is no crying need for all- 
around emergency help in the Colum- 
bia Valley, for instance, as there was 
in the Tennessee Valley. The Pacific 
northwest is one of the most progres- 
sive and prosperous regions in the 
nation. It has the highest per capita 
income in the U. S., while TVA states 
have only 60 per cent of the national 
average—even after 15 years of TVA. 
Despite TVA’s “cheap” power, private 
companies in the northwest charge 
lower rates than* those charged by 
TVA. 

Arrayed against a CVA are the seven 
governors of the region, business in- 
terests, and many other influential 
groups. Governor Douglas McKay of 
Oregon asked recently, “What's the 
matter with the way are doing 
now? That is the American system. 
We do not need to delegate authority 
to a board or a commission to regulate 
the economy of the northwestern 
states.” 

Republican Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon, who supports Federal aid in 





New York Times map 
Maps show Tennessee Valley, and three other river basins where regional plans have been proposed. 


many other fields, says, “I am anything 
but convinced that we in the Pacific 
northwest want any Government agen- 
cies in control of our rivers. . . . Our 
economy is entirely different, and our 
people are strong believers in a maxi- 
mum of self-government.” 

There are, indeed, many critical 
problems in our river valleys, but these 
problems can be solved by the close 
cooperation of the states. Little-known 
waterway compacts now operate in 
many states, smoothing the rough spots 
in interstate differences. The Colorado 
River compact, in which seven states 
cooperate, is a successful model. Today 
more than 87 such compacts, approved 
by Congress, cover a wide range of 
subjects from ocean fishing to recrea- 
tion and parks. If there is fault to be 
found in the solution of regional prob- 
lems, more vital and alert state govern- 
ments are the remedy. 

Let us always be wary of attempts to 
enlarge the size and authority of gov- 
ernments. The American democratic 


system takes its strength from active 
participation of all citizens in state and 
local government, with a minimum of 
dependence on regional or national 
government, 
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By Joseph Morgenstern, 18 
Teaneck (N. J.) High School 
Teacher: William Moore 


is a choir of upturned, polished faces, 

the sum total of brick upon brick. A 
kaleidoscopic myriad of tall buildings 
singularly rearing their heads to the 
skies presents a sparkling aspect of the 
city. Descending into the heart of New 
York—Times Square, Madison Square, 
or any side street, each unique and yet 
so similar, one finds a contrasting pic- 
ture of city life. The majestic granite 
structures so magnificent from the air 
become massive monoliths of dust and 
darkness. 

On a sunny day, the sky is blue over 
New York, but the sunlight is not for 
the masses. The parks, like patches of 
colorful fungus springing from gre¥ sur- 
roundings, must vie with the shadows 
of the skyscrapers for their ration of 
sunlight; taxis, though their usually 
dirty skylights are open wide, remain 
dark inside. As subway trains pass 
under grates in the streets above, an 
intermittent rhythm of light and dark 
pulsates within the murky tunnels. At 
three o'clock in the afternoon Bryant 
Park presents a strange picture to a 
person high in the tower called Five 
Hundred Fifth Avenue. The summer 
green of the foliage is burned out in 
black where the shadow of a Sixth Ave- 
nue Coca-Cola sign falls boldly. 


Fis: the air, the city of New York 

















a Empire State Bldg. Observatories Photo 


Manhattan 


A city has many faces. From the 
tiny Nedick’s stand on Maey’s corner, 
the passerby who takes his eyes off the 
glassy counters and raises them to the 
skies is treated to a sight unequaled in 
the world. The canyon that is Thirty- 
fourth Street converges upon the tall, 
slender form of the Empire State Build- 
ing, with its windows glittering like 
facets of a gem, rising from the mean- 
ingless confusion of the midtown sky- 
line. 

The elevators in the Empire State 
Building are among the swiftest in the 
world, and this makes the transition all 
the more startling. The visitor’s first 
step into the lofty tower is disappoint- 
ing. The black marble, polished and 
all-too-perfect, makes him feel that he 
is in a street-level lobby. Then, after 
ascending four more steps, the visitor 
finds himself on the threshold of a truly 
different world. A_ three-dimensional 
mural unfolds on every side, seemingly 
etched in the expanse of glass surround- 
ing the main room. Step outside, on the 
little walk encircling the tower. Step 
out into silence. 


Silence—in the heart of New York 
City. The symphony of sound that fills 
the streets below is transmuted by the 
heights into ynearthly silence, occasion- 
ally shattered by a passing, seemingly 
low-flying plane, a child’s excited voice, 
and constantly by your own breathing. 
Though the pavements of the city may 
be scorching many pairs of soles below, 
the silver tower is ever cooled by breezes 
scorning the inferno below them. 


Looking northeast from Empire State 
(Tallest structure is the Chrysler Bui 


tral Park, surrounded by the iron-clad 


wilds of Manhattan, in a vise with Cen. 
tral Park West and Fifth Avenue on” 


either side. Through the reversed letters 


of the Essex House sign sparkles the’ 


reservoir, a bit of mirror on a table-top 
pastoral. 


Look to the west, where the Hudson 


River jaggedly cleaves the docks of New © 


York and New Jersey. The white block 


lettering atop a sprawling roof below 


announces to inquisitive pigeons that un- 


der them lies Macy’s, the Greatest Store 


in the World. It seems inconceivable 
that on the corrugated escalators of 
this Greatest Store people are constantly 
jammed into tiny spaces, while you, 
with one sweep of the eye, can survey 
the whole of the city. 

Then, nestled between the McAlpin 
Hotel and Macy’s, you “find a little 
orange-white blob of color which re 
solves itself into the Nedick’s stand. A 
look through one of the telescopes will 
reveal, for a dime, the seemingly de- 
tached little people scurrying about 
Herald Square. You find it amusing to 
eavesdrop on some hurried and harried 
pedestrian. You may pick him out of 
the exodus from the ever-spinning doors 
of the Greatest Store, and lose him 
crossing a street in the constant jumble 
of taxicabs. The pit of your stomach 
inexplicably tightens gs you suddenly 
fee]- that you’re peering into a micro- 
scope, rather than a telescope. Then, 
without warning, the shutter of the 
scope snaps shut, your view is darkened, 
and you are snapped back to reality, a 
rather dreamy reality at that. 

As in a dream, the distant wail of a 
fire engine plaintively announces its 
mission. You dismiss the sound quickly, 
for it is soon swallowed up by the vate 
egated little noises below. It is much 
like circling the Perisphere on the great 
balcony at the World’s Fair,.and watch- 
ing the stereotyped life of a model city 
unfold before you . . . a strange com- 
parison, you muse. 

Nightfall in New York terminates the 
day’s performance for most of the actors. 
After their rest, they enact the same 
roles the next day, and the next. 

Absorbed in the activity in front of 
Grand Central, in the deepening shade 
of the Park Avenue Overpass, you re 





main oblivious to the fire kindling at @ 
your back, which heralds the coming of | 


night. As the inevitable neon signs 


flicker insistently, you are fascinated by @ 


a little thermal, a current of hot aif 
rising from a smokestack, which causes” 
the figure of a ie to shimmer in #) 


most magical way. 
\ 


You may look to the north, beyond 
Radio City, and see the whole of Cen’ 
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TT: is the last foreign article for 
this semester. We are most grate- 
ful to the Big Four powers for 
cooperating with us. Timed for our 
last issue they obligingly reached an un- 
derstanding to meet in Paris this week. 

Thus they have made it possible for 
us to end this semester’s series on a 
cheerful, or at least hopeful, note. 

There is also heartening news from 
Southeast Asia, where leaders of the 
Indonesian Republic and Dutch lead- 
ers have agreed to a “cease fire.” Their 
dispute will soon be transferred from 
the battlefield to the conference table. 

In another troubled area, the Middle 
East, the peace that first blossomed in 
the spring may grow to full fruit this 
summer. There the armistice between 
Israel and the Arab States has been 
observed by all concerned. A final 
peace settlement is now under dis- 
cussion at Lausanne, Switzerland. 

All these are glad tidings to a world 
weary of war, and strife, to a world 
anxious to grasp at any straw that holds 
the promise of peace. 

In this summer of 1949, the fourth 
summer since the end of World War II, 
there is stil] too much war and too little 
peace: Millions are locked in battle in 
China; thousands are fighting in Greece, 
in Burma... . 


Germany: Key To Peace 


But this week the eyes of all men of 
good will are turned hopefully to Paris. 
Here beginning May 23 the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers (Dean Acheson of 
the U.S., Ernest Bevin of Britain, 
Robert Schuman of France, and Andrei 
Vishinsky of Russia) will make another 
try at settling the problem of Germany. 

Germany is, unquestionably, the key 
issue in the “cold war.” Until there is a 
Big Four agreement on Germany there 
can be no settlement of any of the out- 
standing differences between Russia 
and the Western democracies. 

Numerous conferences have been 
held to draft a peace treaty for Ger- 
many. Thus far they have all failed. 
The last Big Four meeting took place 
in late 1947. It, too, flopped. Our Sec- 
retary of State at that time, George C. 
Marshall, declared, “The Soviet gov- 
ernment alone refuses to agree.” 

Why did all the former attempts to 
write a final German settlement end in 
failure? They bogged down because of 
these fundamental differences between 


What's Ahead This 


Russia and the three Western Allies: 

1. Frontiers. Moscow maintains that 
Germany’s eastern border with Poland, 
as fixed in the Potsdam Agreements of 
1945, was meant to be permanent. The 
Western Allies hold that it is only 
temporary. They quote the Potsdam 
text which reads, “The final delimitation 
of the western frontier of Poland should 
await the peace settlement.” 

2. The Ruhr. The Western Allies 
want to use the resources of this im- 
portant industrial region (in the British 
occupation zone) to help rebuild 
Europe, particularly the Reich’s closest 
neighbors. They have set up, for this 
purpose, a six-power Ruhr authority 
(U.S., Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg) which 
is to start functioning this month. 
Russia demands a hand in the manage- 
ment of the Ruhr’s coal mines and steel 
mills, mainly to obtain reparations for 
herself. 

8. Reparations. Russia has demanded 
in the past ten billion dollars in repara- 
tions from Germany. She has insisted 
on receiving goods which are currently 
being turned out by German factories. 
The Western Allies are opposed to 
Russia’s claim to reparations from cur- 
rent production. 

The U.S. and Britain have been 
spending $700,000,000 a year to supply 
Germany with food and raw materials. 





Attention centers on Germany 





and China in the months to come 


Summer? 


If Moscow’s demands are granted, they 
argue, Russia would in effect be collect- 
ing reparations from her Western Allies. 
Moreover, according to British Foreign 
Secretary Bevin, Russia has already 
taken more’ than seven billion dollars 
in reparations, mostly in industrial ma- 
chinery from our own zone in Ger- 
many. 

4. Form of government. The Rus- 
sians want a strong centralized German 
regime..The Western democracies fear 
that such a government may lead to 
another dictatorship. They favor in- 
stead a loose federation of states within 
the Reich. 

In the three Western occupation 
zones a constitution for a Federal Re- 
public of Germany has been adopted - 
(see May 18 Issue). The U.S., British, 
and French Military Governors have 
given their approval, and the West 
German federation is scheduled to 
come into existence by July 15. 

As the Western Allies sit down with 
the Russians at the conference table . 
this week, they hold the following 
trump cards in their hands: 

(a) The growing economic recovery 
in Western Europe, brought about 
largely through the Marshall Plan de- 
spite Russia’s attempts to torpedo~—it; 

(b) The spectacular success of the 
airlift which defeated Russia’s effort to 
force the Western Allies out .of Berlin 








Wide World 


German children cheer Berlin blockade‘s end. Sign reads “blockade free." 





which is within the Russian occupation 
zone but occupied jointly by the Big 
Four; 

(c) The proposed North Atlantic 
Treaty (see March 2 issue) which has 
already been ratified by the parliaments 
of Canada and Britain and the French 
cabinet, and is sure to gain approval 
of the U.S. Senate this summer; 

(d) The beginning of a West Ger- 
man government discussed above. 


What will be Russia’s position at the 


Paris conference? The Soviet govern- 
ment has not yet made known its pro- 
posals to the Western Allies, but it is 
an open secret that she will suggest: 
(a) A single government for a unified 
Germany; and (b) The withdrawal of 
all occupation forces from the Reich. 


Appeal To Germans 

Russia may also, in order to win 
German support, urge an early signing 
of a peace treaty, generously offer to 
return to the Germans part of the 
territory now occupied by the Poles, 
and agree to forego further reparations 
from the Reich. 

These proposals may have strong 
propaganda appeal to the Germans but 

ill not be acceptable to the Western 
Allies. Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
has made it clear that if there isto be 
a single government for all Germany, it 
must be a federal, democratic govern- 

«ment. There will be no scrapping of 
the constitution which has just been 
approved. 

The Soviet proposals, Acheson de- 
clared, must “not retard in any way 
whatsoever the great progress which 
has been made by the Western powers 
in their effort to bring as much of Ger- 
many as possible into a condition where 
it can be a peaceful and constructive 
member of the community of free na- 
tions of Europe.” 

It is also certain that the Western 
Allies wil] not agree to a complete 
withdrawal of all occupation forces. 
They may agree to a reduction of these 
forces. In the Soviet zone there exists a 
large well disciplined, well armed, 
Soviet-trained “police force.” The with- 
drawal of Allied troops would leave 
Western Germany virtually at the 
mercy of the Communist-led police 
force. 


“Cautious Optimism” 

As the Big Four conference opens 
the prevailing feeling in the Western 
capitals may be summed up in two 
words: “cautious optimism.” Many fear 
that the Russians have not really under- 
gone a change of heart, but merely a 
change of tactics. 

If the conference succeeds, however, 
this summer of 1949 may truly become 
the first summer of peace. Should the 
conference fail—then 


(a) Russia may launch a new war of 
nerves; hold large-scale military maneu- 
vers at the borders of Iran, Turkey, 
Norway; consolidate her position in 
the satellite states (perhaps even in- 
corporating Romania and Bulgaria in 
the USSR); tighten her grip on Fin- 
land; and threaten Yugoslavia’s Marshal 
Tito. ™ 

(b) The Western Allies will speed 
formation of the North Atlantic Treaty 
and may expand it to inchide several 
Mediterranean countries; increase arms 
production; may issue joint guarantee 
to Iran; and may even summon a special 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

These are the developments to watch 
for this summer. Meanwhile the world 
will keep its fingers crossed and hope 
for happy results at Paris. 

As this article is being teletyped to 
yur presses, the U. N. General Assembly 
at Flushing Meadow is winding up its 
affairs. 

Following is the “box score” on some 
of its major decisions: 

Press Freedom. The Assembly 
adopted the first treaty in history pro- 
tecting the rights of correspondents and 
news agencies from peacetime censor- 
ship (except for reasons of “national 
defense”) and from other forms of dis- 
crimination. The vote was 33 to 6, with 
Russia and her satellite nations op- 
posed. 

Israel. By a vote of 37 to 12, the as- 
sembly admitted Israel as the fifty- 
ninth member of the U.N. 

Indonesia. The Assembly decided to 
postpone debate on Indonesia until 
the autumn session, so as not to hamper 
the present negotiations between the 
Dutch and the Indonesians. 

Indian Minority. By a vote of 47 to 1, 
the Assembly called on India, Pakistan, 
and the Union of South Africa to hold 
a roundtable discussion on the ques- 
tion of alleged discrimination against 
South Africa’s Indian minority. 

Spain. The 1946 General Assembly 
passed a resolution requesting member 
nations to keep their ambassadors out 
of Franco Spain. During the present 
session, a resolution was introduced to 
lift this curb and permit the return of 
ambassadors to Madrid. After a long 
and bitter debate 26 countries voted 
for the proposal, 15 voted against it, 
and 16 abstained. Thus the resolution 
was defeated since it lacked the re- 
quired two-thirds majority. Among the 
countries abstaining were the United 
States, Britain, France, and China. 

Italian Colonies. A surprise develop- 
ment in the Assembly’s closing hours 
came with the defeat of a British-Ital- 
ian plan for the disposal of the former 
Italian colonies in Africa (see April 
20 issue). 

This plan had previously been ap- 





proved by the Assembly's Politic 
Committee. It called for the indepen Ji 
ence of Libya in 1959, with separai ¥ 
parts of this area to be administe: “@ 
until then by France, Britain, and 
starting in 1951, Italy. Somaliland 
would be put under Italian administray 
tion, and most of Eritrea would be in © 
corporated into Ethiopia. 3 
A shift of support by France when 
the Assembly voted led eventually to 7 
the defeat of the entire proposal. Ag ” 
this is written it seems probable that 
th. Assembly will now postpone its © 
secision until its next session, which ~ 
opens at Flushing Meadow in Sep 
tember. ; 
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Battle For China 

This much may be “predicted” safe. 
ly: China will continue to make the ¥ 
headlines of the world press during the 
summer. There will be fighting through- 
out the summer months. Further ad- 
vances by the Chinese Communists 
seem certain. But few, if any, neutral 
observers believe that the Gommunists 
will be able to seize all of China this 
summer, There is still a great-deal of 
China (almost two thirds of it) out 
side the grip of the Communists. 

Some observers believe that. the 
Chinese Nationalists may transfer the 
government to the Island of Formosa 
and continue the fight against the Com- — 
munists from there. Vigorous anti-Red 
resistance is also expected in some of 
















the southern and western provinces of 
China by individual generals and their © : 
armies, Repre: 
gress 
Around The World contin 
There are several other important Cor 
developments to watch for this summer. for for 
In Britain the next general election is Congr 
not due until 1950. But the campaign- begint 
ing is expected to get into full swing ing of 
this summer (see May 18 issue). The Congr 
Conservatives are jubilant over the over « 
sweeping gains they made in the recent the 80 
municipal elections in England and in the 
Wales. They won 819 city council seats In 1 
and lost 27, while the Labor won only it see: 
85 seats and lost 787. this n 
Next month will see elections im the ne 
Canada (see May 11 issue) and in “comy 
Belgium, where the return of exiled lead a 
King Leopold III will probably be the idle. 
main issue. passec 
Other areas apt to figure prominently awaiti 
in the news this summer are Southeast ~ and Si 
Asia where new local Communist of @  shapir 
fensives may be expected in Burma, @ action 
Indo-China (possibly too in Thailand & Ma 
Siam), and in Indonesia. Also watch fore ( 
Scandinavia as a likely target of re previc 
newed Soviet pressure because of the ~ most | 
North Atlantic Treaty. We shall bring in the 
you next fall a first-hand report on com @ But | 
ditions in Norway, Sweden, and Dem jj which 
mark, @ comp 
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er ad Act bans closed shops. The Wood bill 
nunists softens the Government’s power of ob- 
neutral ~ taining an injunction (court order) 
nunists against certain practices by unions. The 
na this bill would also permit the union shop 
leal of (where workers must join the union 
) out. after starting work) without some of 
. the restrictions in the Taft-Hartley Act. 
it. the Before voting on the Wood bill, the 
er the ones < House was offered still another substi- 
ormosa ee — tute for the original Administration 
, Com- “The Taxpayer Has Our Fares.’ measure. This bill was intended as a: 
ti-Red compromise—repealing the Taft-Hartley 
me of HE months of June and July are Labor legislation is perhaps the most Act but retaining a number of its provi- 
ces of filled with the pleasures of vaca- widely discussed issue now before Con- sions, particularly the one giving the 
1 their tion for most of you. But for our gress. The 80th Congress enacted the President power to act in “national 
Representatives and Senators in Con- now famous Taft-Hartley Labor-Man- emergency” strikes. It would also retain 
gress these months will be marked by agement Relations Act of 1947. The the provision requiring union officers to 
continuous hard work. Democratic party platform calls for re- swear that they are not Communists 
ortant Congress has been in session now peal of this Act and passage of a new before they could make use of the 
mmer, for four and a half months. It is a new law with features more favorable to National Labor Relations Board. This 
‘ion is Congress in two ways. First, the session labor unions. provision, however, would be extended 
paign- beginning January 3 marked the open- Both the House and Senate Labor to employers as well. 
swing ing of the two-year term of the 8lst committees, over protests of their Re- Here is what the House did: It first 
. The Congress. Second, the Democrats took publican members, sent bills to the floor yoted down the Democratic “compro- 
r the over control of Congress this year. In _ to carry out this platform pledge. These mise” bill, 211 to 183. Then it voted, 
recent the 80th Congress the Republicans were _ bills would repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, 212 to 209, to send the Wood bill back 
| and in the majority. but call for re-enactment of a few fea- to committee. The original Administra- 
| seats In this last article of the school year tures of the much-disputed law (see tion bill was simply lost in the shuffle. 
» only it seems a good time to check up on February 9 issue for details). At the present time the House Labor 
this new Congress. The “box score” on But that was only the beginning of Committee is writing a new bill which 
ns in the next page shows very few items of _ the battle. The House Labor Committee may satisfy more Representatives. 
ad in “completed action.” But this should not bill was presented on the floor of the The Senate has not yet taken up labor 
exiled lead anyone to think Congress has been House. Immediately a move was made legislation for debate on the floor. When 
e the idle. Many important measures have to take up another measure, introduced it does, a debate somewhat similar to 
passed through one chamber and are by Rep. John S$. Wood (Dem., Ga.). that in the House can be expected. 
1ently awaiting final action in the other. House The Wood bill had the support of most Senator Robert’ A. Taft (Rep., Ohio), 
theast and Senate committees are hard at work Republican Representatives and a large one of the authors of th® Taft-Hartley 
st of- shaping up legislation for debate and share of the Democrats, mostly from Act, is ready with a substitute bill to 
urma, action on the floor. Southern states. The Wood bill is quite retain what he calls “all the best fea- 
iland Many of the important questions be- similar to the Taft-Hartley law, but tures of the Wagner Act and the Taft- 
vatch fore Congress have been discussed in contains certain changes, some of which Hartley Act.” It would keep 22 features 
if re previous articles this semester. For the were added to it by amendments from of the present Act, and revise 29 other 
f the most part these are merely summarized members on the floor. features. Most of the changes are minor 







For instance, the Wood bill would 


bring in the “box score” on the next page. or procedural, based upon experience 
con- But here are the vital matters upon permit the closed shop (employment of under the law since 1947. Among other 
Den- which neither-House nor Senate has union members only) in states which things the Taft proposal would abolish 









completed action thus far: - 


passed laws to allow it. The Taft-Hartley 


the powerful post of General Counsel 
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to the National Labor Relations ‘Board 
and would ease restrictions on the union 

It seems likely that the Senate will 
act before the House takes renewed 
action. In any event it seems clear that 
the Taft-Hartley Act will be modified 
rather than abolished. 

In the field of foreign relations, the 
most important issue before the Senate 
is the North Atlantic Treaty, which 
binds the U. S., Canada, and ten West- 
ern European nations into a defense 
alliance (see April 13 issue). It must be 
ratified by a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate before it becomes effective for 
the U.S. It is expected that the Senate 
will approve the treaty by a large 
majority. 

Displaced persons offers another in- 
ternational problem for Congress. The 
last Congress passed a law permitting 
the entry into the U.S. of 205,000 
homeless Europeans. President Truman 
and many others have criticized this 
law as biased against Catholic and 
Jewish DPs, as well as unworkable be- 
cause of its many restrictions. By the 
end of this month about 35,000 DPs 
will have reached the U. S. Senate and 








House Judiciary Committees are now 
considering measures to liberalize the 
DP law to permit the entry of 400,000 
DPs. 

President Truman calls his legislative 
proposals the “Fair Deal.” This term 
applies particularly to proposed welfare 
measures. The Senate has already ap- 
proved housing and education bills (see 
“box score”). The House Banking and 
Currency Committee has since approved, 
14-7, an even broader Federal housing 
bill. This was scheduled for early floor 
action. Other Truman proposals are: 

1. Expanded social security. The 
Administration wants to include farm 
workers and many others who do not 
now share in the old-age and unem- 
ployment benefits of the Social Security 
Act. The Administration also wishes to 
increase these benefits. Money for these 
additional benefits would come from in- 
creased taxes on payrolls, contributed 
jointly by workers and employers. 

2. Increased minimum wages. At 
present workers engaged in producing, 
or handling goods or services in inter- 
state commerce, must receive at least 
40 cents an hour, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. Bills are now 





BOX SCORE ON THE 81ST CONGRESS 


First Session, beginning January 3, 


Completed Action 


1949 


EUROPEAN AID PROGRAM 
(see Apr. 27 issue) 


RENT CONTROL 
(see Apr. 6 issue) 


. PAY INCREASES 
4 (see Feb. 2 issue) 



























HOUSING 


EDUCATION 


(see May 18 issue) 
CLOTURE RULE 
(see Apr. 6 issue) 


SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


RECIPROCAL TRADE ACT 


(see this issue) 


REORGANIZATION 
(see Mar. 2 issue) 


MARGARINE 
(see Apr. 13 issue) 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Authorized up to $5,430,000,000 to continue 
European Recovery Program for another year. 


Extended control until June 30, 1950, permitting 
landlords to get ‘fair net operating income.” 


Raised pay of President to $100,000, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Speaker of House to $40,000. 


Action Completed in the Senate 


Approved, 57-13, long-range housing program 
to build 810,000 low-rent public housing units. 


Approved, 58-15, program to provide $300,- 
000,000 yearly in Federal education aid to the 
states. 


Adopted rule permitting Senate to shut off end- 
less debate (filibuster) by a vote of 64 Senators. 


Unanimously approved bill to set up National 
Science Foundation to develop national research 
policy, and award grants and scholarships. 


Action Completed in the House 


Approved, 319-69, extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act to June 12, 1951, removing 
curbs on President’s authority enacted by last 
Congress. 


Passed, 356-9, bill to give President broad powers 
to reorganize agencies of the Executive Branch. 


Approved, "287-89, bill to lift all Federal taxes 
on manufacture and sale of margarine. 


Approved expenditures by Government agencies 
of $29,408,300,000 for coming year. 











before committee to raise the minima 
to 75 cents an hour. “ 
3. Compulsory health insurance, 
























President Truman has submitted to 
Congress a proposal: for medical care at” 
Government expense, to be paid for by 
further taxes on payrolls. However, ” 
everyone would be entitled to the medi. | 
cal attention he needs, regardless of 
how little he contributes. 

4. New farm program. Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles F. Brannan last 
month set before Congress a new sys- | 
tem of payments to farmers to replace — 
the present crop subsidy system (see | 
April 20 issue for details). 

5. Regional developments. The Presi- 
dent has asked for new Federal authori- 
ties to administer and develop the ré 
sources of our major river valleys, pat- — 
terned on the present Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Mr. Truman has specifically 
asked for the creation of a Columbia 
Valley Authority in the Pacific North- 
west. 

It is difficult to foresee which, if any, 
of these matters Congress will act on. 
They all require extensive study and 
debate. Since the present 81st Congress 
can take up next year where it leaves 
off this year, it seems likely that most ~ 
of these measures will be deferred until, 
1950. 

Sooner or later Congress will once 
again consider civil rights legislation- 
an anti-poll tax bill, an anti-lynching 
bill, and the creation of a Federal Fair 
Employment Practices Commission. Both 
Republican and Democratic platforms 
pledge the parties to support civil 
rights legislation. Observers disagree as 
to whether the new cloture rule in the 
Senate will make it easier or more dif- 
ficult for Senators to conduct a filibuster 
against civil rights measures. 

All of these programs—as well as mili- 
tary expenses, veterans’ aid, and foreign 
aid—cost a great deal of money. Mr. 
Truman believes that it will be neces- 
sary to increase taxes this year by four 
billion dollars to meet expenses. Most 
Congressmen hope ‘to be able to avoid 
any increase in taxes. However, the 
House has voted appropriations bills 
submitted by the Administration with- 
out cutting them substantially. A group 
of Senators, including Senator Harry F. 
Byrd (Dem., Va.) and Senator Taft, are 
now trying to reduce these appropria- 
tions by five or ten per cent, as the 
various bills come up for floor action in 
the Senate. 

Most Congressmen wish to avoid @ 
deficit spending—that is, spending more @ 
in appropriations than is received i | 
taxes. Congress must, therefore, decide ~ 
betwen reductions in the President's 
budget or increase in taxes, or some Of 7 
both. This is just one problem our hard § 
working Congress faces as theWash™ 
ington temperature rises into the 908) 
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Proud 


Are We 


ERHAPS the Younger Pliny started. 
p it all... . I really don’t know. Re- 

gardless of its origin, the retelling 
in print of treasured family history has 
become a profitable and popular sport. 
Despite the variety and frequency of 
these vignettes in public print, their 
popularity seems undiminished. It is 
probably because we see, in the Days, 
the Dolsons, MacDonalds, Damrosches, 
Skinners, and Smiths, a common bond 
of memory. For so many of our own 
native experiences can be found in their 
story. Therefore, I do not wish to be 
the disperser of the faithful at the 
shrine of our ancestors. 

May I tell you about Frances Ful- 
ton? She was a small, pretty, whole- 
some Scots gir!. A cousin of Robert Ful- 
ton, she and practically the whole 
“clan” had emigrated to America and 
had settled in the farmlands of Indiana. 
Her father had grown fairly prosperous 
by dint of hard iabor and true Scotch 
perseverance. 

It was a pleasant, peaceful life for 
the Fultons. Not until Tom Dodds came 
to the county had Fran Fulton known 
anything exciting in her few years. Tom 
had strong, kind eyes, the brooding 
eyes of an inland Scot, a man from the 
rugged in-country. He was tall and a 
strapping man of thirty. He had come 
to find good farming and dairying in 
Vermont, and after some success, had 
emigrated to Indiana. 

The Presbyterian country dominie 
married Frances and Tom, ’til death 
might them part. And perhaps it was 
with worried thoughts that the seven- 
teen-year-old bride faced her first 
years of wedlock. They would be lonely 
years. 

Tom Dodds was leaving very shortly 
for California. The fever of conquest, 
the challenge of the frontier was warm 












within his breast, and, try as he might, 
his reason could not defeat his imagi- 
nation. He had heard men tell of the 
rich earth of California, and he would 
till the soil if gold were not so freely 
gotten. 

Franny waved farewell with tears 
glistening on flushed cheeks, as Tom 
waved back. He sat up in front of one 
of the fine wagons he had purchased 
for the overland journey, drawn by fine 
black horses. “I'll write when I hit 
Californy,” he told Frances. 

That letter arrived many months 
later. Tom told, wearily, of the long 
trek ‘across fertile valleys, dancing 
streams, hot deserts, and rocky plains. 
When he reached Salt Lake he traded 
his horses for oxen; a Mr. Brigham 
Young had liked ’em, tired as they were 
after their hard work across the miles. 
“It would be foolhardy to take these 
fine animals to Californy. They couldn't 
take it.” The oxen were better, yet only 
one had survived. Tom and his friends 
wandered into the state of California in 
1852, up north. They had been with- 
out provisions for two days. Now they 
had staked out claims along the banks 
of the American River. 

Frances read down the carefully 
scrawled page, and at last found the 
word for which she had waited. 
“Come.” Happiness fulfilled as simply 
as that. “Come.” 

And she did, despite the fearful pro- 
testations of her mother. So young, so 
very young and unknowing to be tossed 
cruelly on a world so foreign. 

The steamboat spurted out a husky 
greeting as it pulled away from the 
landing. Down, down the Mississippi. 
... There was trepidation in her youth- 
ful mind, but the promise of beautiful 
California and the sight of her beloved 
husband stirred her courage to the full. 


FIRST PRIZE HISTORICAL ARTICLE 
By Stanley Sinclair, 17 


Sonora Union H.S., Twain-Harte, Calif., Teacher, Herndon C. Ray 
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From Gold Rush Album, edited by Joseph Henry Jackson, copyright 1949, Charles Scribner's Sons 
“Over muddy, rocky, trail-like roads the carriage swayed.” 


In New Orleans, at the foot of the 
wide river, was another dock, and an- 
other boat. This boat was going to Pan- 
ama. Frances found the country mud- 
dy and horrible; all it had been 
described as in New Orleans. The peo- 
ple from the boat stepped into many 
tiny little boats that mired their way 
through the black syrupy mud. They 
sank into it, and it tore the very 
from the backs of terrified passengers. 
Others fell ill and died of countless 
fevers and plagues, chiefly malaria. 

Fortunately, Frances reached the op- 
posite coast, at the other end of the 
Isthmus, with nothing more than grimy | 
clothes and a sunburned back to dis- 
comfit her. But, if there had been one 
sympathetic shoulder upon which to 
cry, she would certainly have sobbed 
her heart out on it. For when they 
reached the port of Panama, their boat 
had already sailed on to San Francisco, 
so delayed had been their journey. 

Meanwhile, in San Francisco, word 
reached the offices there that this boat 
had been smashed to pulp on the 
ruinous rocks off Baja California. Tom 
Dodds had many a worried moment 
until he learned that his wife had been 
left behind. He could not leave his 
claim long, and returned to Todds 
Valley. 

Frances stiffened her lips, clutched 
her bags. She must get to California, 
to Tom, to home. A clipper ship came, 
and Fraany could not be held back. 
“Why they’s wild, rough men on there,” 
warned a solicitous wife of one of the 
emigrants. But young Mrs. Dodds 
merely had a guard posted at her door, 
and she went to San Franisco without 
qualm. 

In San Francisco she was alone. 
Tom was not there! And her only ad- 
dress was Todds Valley. She was fright- 
ened by the rough demeanor of this 
salty outpost of America—a city of tents, 
Sydney Ducks, Chinamen, and boister- 
ous miners. By inquiry of some of the 


(Concluded on page 19) 



















Or of the most pressing problems 
for Americans today is the ques- 
tion of European economic recovery. 
Although legislation has already been 
enacted concerning economic aid to 
Europe, the matter should by no means 
be deemed closed to further investiga- 
tion and consideration which may lead 
to extensive modification of the present 
European Recovery Program. 

It is well known that the recent war 
was extremely devastating to the eco- 
nomic and social conditions in Europe. 
The industrial structure of Europe be- 
fore the war was based upon coal, steel, 
and chemicals. Every part of this ma- 
chine depended upon the efficient work- 
ing of the other parts, and therefore 
none of the individual countries was in 
a position to organize its industry effec- 
tively without the support of the others. 
The smooth working of international 
trade and the uninterrupted flow of 
goods and services was vitally impor- 
tant. 

One of the most serious impediments 
to European economic recovery has 
been the shortage of materials. The 
worst material shortage by far is the 
shortage of coal. This condition limits 
the industrial productivity of most Eu- 
“opean sections. Nevertheless, coal re- 
sources are plentiful in Europe and the 
postwar shortage is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the effect of division of Europe 
into non-communicating Eastern and 
Western zones. 


Total War's Devastation 


Although the most serious shortages 
are of raw materials, others are most 
unfortunate. Over most of Europe there 
is a scarcity of machinery and equip- 
ment for replacing what was worn out 
or destroyed during the war. Germany 
was the most important manufacturer 
of machine parts, and there are tremen- 
dous difficulties to be overcome in the 
arrangement of trade between Germany 
and Western Europe. 

No industrial wreckage was more 

complete than that of Western Europe’s 
railroads. Fifty per cent of the French 
system—trackage, rolling stock, con- 
struction and repair plants—was wiped 
out, along with forty per cent of the 
Italian, ninety-two per cent of the Dutch, 
and more than sixty per cent of the Bel- 
gian. Destruction of harbor equipment 
“was also extremely widespread during 
the war. Such installations were key 
objectives of bombing raids. Dry docks, 
floating docks, and storage facilities are 
in bad shape. 

European agriculture did not escape 
damage during the last war. War liter- 
ally scarred the earth with bombing, 
land offensives, and military. installa- 
tions. Many farm animals were killed or 
stolen. Fiélds were left untended and 
grew to weeds. In addition the frosts 


Our Part in European 


Acme 


ERP tractors arriving in French port. 


By William E. Ritter, 17 


Will Rogers H. S., Tulsa, Okla. 
Teacher, Tommie Barnes 
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and drought of 1947 greatly reduced 
the food production in that year. Even 
now much fertilizer is vitally needed to 
increase farm productivity. 

A prevalent idea is that lack of con- 
fidence is proving to be the principal 
handicap to Europe’s industrial recov- 
ery. With the exception of a few coun- 
tries, there is a feeling of frustration 
that is stifling progress. Young people, 
seeing no future, wish to emigrate. 
Savings are disappearing in inflation. 
Business men fear government rules 
that prevent long-term investments. 
Black markets and the disregard for 
property rights are devastating. The re- 
sult is that both private and governmen- 
tal credits are uncertain. 

One of the main reasons for aiding 
Europe is the humanitarian cause of 
preventing starvation. It cannot be de- 
nied that Europe’s demand for food 
preatly exceeds the available supply. It 

as been stated before that the indus- 
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Recovery 








trial mechanism of Europe requires the | "resulted 
smooth operation of international trade, dollars 
so it is evident that cooperation must} people $ 
exist among the nations of Europe if”  otherwis 
any permanent improvement is to be “that thi 
reached. covery | 
Furthermore, the economic life of the 7 Robert f 
United States is thoroughly entangled “adoptior 
with the rest of the world’s. This should 7 direct t 
indicate that we are not economically — = 
independent and that European eco- be no ¢ 
nomic recovery is of extreme importance of ae 
to us. part in t 
However, the interest of the United seem th 
States in Europe cannot be measured pbeen pa 
simply in economic terms. It is also There 
strategic and political. Two conflicting, 7 that a 
ideologies exist in the world today: free = of 
enterprise and communism. Individual Can thi 
rights and liberties are maintained in ~ = im 
one; the opposing system is one in port. T! 
which iron discipline by the state sup- em 
presses individual liberties and all oppo- be so 
sition. It has been said by some that the : i 
European Recovery Program was engi- ox = on 
neered to halt the progress of commu- The 
nism. Surprisingly enough, this seems aie gs 
to agree with charges made by Russia = 
against the Marshall Plan. ?-— 
In view of the condition of Europe 4 f y 
and of the apparent necessity for aid, _ — 
the Government of the United States Pech ya 
sponsored a recovery program. At the = ws 
present time many billions of dollars ° wall 
worth of carloads of food, raw materials, oe 
and machinery are being transported te Pc, 
Europe. Under the present situation the ten 
United States Government is giving or _—- 





lending directly to European gover 
ments, who in turn buy raw materials, 
machinery, and other commodities, 
mostly from the United States. The 
foreign governments distribute the food 
and clothing to the needy, and ration 
the industrial commodities to business ~ 
firms. 

In spite of American aid, it has been ~ 
demonstrated that the future of Europe 
lies very much in its own hands. No § 
amount of outside aid, however gener = 
ous, can by itself restore the economies 
of the European nations. The success of 4 
any aid program depends upon 2 
hard work and straight thinking of the” 
people and governments themselves. — 

There are many favorable things that ™ 
have been said about the present Euro” 
pean Recovery Program. It is clai 
that it will be the controlling factor of 
all future European economic relation-) 
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ips, the importance of which is great 
p the United States. Another important 


Mhase of the expected results will be 


the accumulation of trade and friend- 
ship for the United States for years to 
come. sAlso the present system is sup- 
posed to be effective in stopping the 
spread of communism. 

But let us consider the effects of the 
Marshall Plan on the domestic enonomy 
of the United States. Aid to Europe has 
resulted in an increase of eight billion 
dollars in taxation on the American 
people over and above what they would 
otherwise pay. It is commonly believed 
that this pays for the European Re- 
covery Program, but does it? Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio has stated: “The 
adoption of the Marshall Plan has a 
direct tendency to inflate further the 
prices in the United States. There can 
be no doubt that the tremendous rate 
of exports in 1947 played a material 
part in the increase in prices.” It would 
seem that the American people have 
been paying twice for the same thing. 

There is also a widespread opinion 
that a “dollar shortage” is at the bot- 
tom of the European economic chaos. 
Can this be verified? European coun- 
tries import much more than they ex- 
port. Therefore, the real ‘shortage is a 
shortage of goods and commodities to 
be sold. This is seen in the fact. that 
most exports from European countries 
are luxuries which they do not need. 

The Marshall Plan could be an en- 
couragement to the continuation of un- 
sound policies by European govern- 
ments. Perhaps this objection could be 
met by imposing various conditions on 
the funds, although most such condi- 
tions could not possibly be carried out. 
Perhaps the restoration of free markets 
in exchange and in commodities would 
virtually make the whole Marshall Plan 
unneccessary. 

Perhaps a solution rests in the re- 
turning of the business of international 
finance to private hands. Then there is 
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the hope that the dilemmas posed by 
intergovernmental financial arrange- 
ments would disappear. When a private 
lender makes a mistake, he pays for it 
himself. When a government official 
makes a mistake in lending, the tax- 
payers are forced to pay for it. The 
reforms brought about in the effort to 
conform with the demands of private 
lenders are nearly always sound reforms 
that make for private and governmental 
solvency. They do not mix politics with 
economics. They introduce reforms that 
anyone in any nation should welcome 
because they give increased confidence 
that loans will be repaid. 

The direct attack on the Russian sys- 
tem is urged by many:-But perhaps if the 
Marshall Plan is concentrated on heav- 
ily as an anti-Communist weapon, Mos- 
cow will be left with the power to 
destroy its purpose at will. All that 
would be necessary is for Moscow sud- 
denly to reverse its policies for what- 
ever length of time would prove ade- 
quate to lessen support for the program. 

We have seen that vast sums of 
money and commodities have been sent 
to Europe by the United States Gov- 
ernment with hopes of easing Europe’s 
economic situation. Many argue that 
this is the only way to stabilize the 
economy of the world and to curb the 
spread of communism. Others say that 
we are merely depleting our resources 
and encouraging unsound policies of 
European governments. 

It is generally agreed that the trade 
barriers between Eastern and Western 
Europe must be broken down and re- 
strictions on exchange and commerce 
removed. Foreign economic policy must 
necessarily depend in a very large 
measure upon future political settle- 
ments. It may well be said in conclu- 
sion that continued critical examination 
of the situation should be made. A well 
balanced solution is vital to world peace 
preservation, if such is not already a 
forgotten goal. ~ 
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| So Proud Are We 


(Concluded) 


kinder faces in this swirling mass of 
humanity, she learned that she must 
take the ferry to Sacramento on the 
first lap of her journey. California was 
a big place! 

The ferry went slowly up the wide, 
brawling river, a river on the rampage. 
The temperamental Sacramento was 
violating its banks again, spilling within 
the limits of the rough town. From the 
ferryboat Frances stepped into a row- 
boat, along with other passengers. They 
were rowed to the hotel, where they 
disembarked .on the second-floor bal- 
cony. The first floor was an ugly mass 
of brown mud, and was boarded up. 

The next morning she bought her 
stage ticket to Todds Valley, a distance 
of some seventy miles, for about forty 
gold dollars. She was rowed to high 
ground, outside Sacramento, where the 
coach and horses waited for their north- 
bound passengers. Over muddy, rocky, 
trail-like roads the carriage swayed, and 
at twilight it reached another of the 
small mining communities, seas of tents, 
in the foothills leading toward the 


Sierras. 


“A Brave, Courageous Woman” 


Frances alighted from the coach 
when it stopped. “This is Todds Val- 
ley?” 

No,” yawned the driver, “Auburn. 
Todds Valley’s ten miles b’yond.” 

The surprised girl learned that this 
was the end of the line. Unhappily she 
got a bed at the American Hotel, a 
giant tent partitioned with canvas cur- 
tains. It was ten dollars for the night, 
five dollars more for meals. 

The next day she arranged for a 
guide, and horses for them both, at a 
cost of fifty dollars (only to learn later 
that she was entitled to them free, ser- 
vice of the stage company—but she 
was a greenhorn!). And when, on the 
trail to Todds Valley the lightning be- 
gan striking about them, the frightened 
Digger Indian rushed backward, leav- 
ing resourceful Frances to find her way 
alone, another mile to Todds. 

So proud are we of Great Grandma 
Frances Fulton Dodds, I-had to tell 
just one incident from her interesting 
seventy years. She arrived in Todds in 
1863, only eighteen. She livéd there 
to build up a fine ranch with her hus- 
band, only to lose him in death after 
twelve years of marriage. She raised 
eight children, four of whom she lost 
in the space of two weeks during an” 
epidemic. She was a brave, céurageous 
woman, strong in wisdom and endur- 
ance, a typical woman of pioneering 
America. 

So proud are we.... 

















A BRONZE ACHIEVEMENT KEY will be sent upon 


te el teachers whose classes sub- 





scribe to World Week. This key is designed as an 
award, at the end of the semester, to the student 
with the best record in the WORLD WEEK CITIZENSHIP 
QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


1. FREE PORTS 


Fact or opinion? Before each of the 
following statements which is a fact, 
write the letter F. If the statement is 
an opinion, write the letter O. Each 
counts 4. Total 40. 


—l. In the United States, the offi- 
cial name for a free port is a “foreign- 
trade zone.” 

2. Every seaport city should have 
a free port. 

__3. The more free ports there are, 
the more world trade will prosper. 
__4. One important aim of a city 
opening a free port is to attract more 
foreign trade to the city. 

__5. Seattle’s foreign trade will grow 
by leaps and bounds if a free port 
is opened at Seattle. 

6. A free port at Seattle would pay 
for itself in a short time. 

__7. At a free port a merchant can 
store, sort, rearrange, pack, and 
transship his wares. 

—_8. Many merchants find it profit- 
able to import goods by way of a free 


port. 
__9. The first free port in the United 
States was at Stapleton, Staten Is- 
land, in New York City. 

__10. The American cities which 
now have, or have applied for, free 
ports are New Orleans, San Francisco, 
New York, San Antonio, Los Angeles, 
and Seattle. 


My score 


i. RIVER AUTHORITIES 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
letter F if it is an argument for estab- 
lishing new Federal river-valley au- 


thorities and an A if it is an argument 
against such authorities. Each counts 
4.'Total 32. 

__1. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
has proved successful in many ways. 
__2.>TVA may have proved useful, 
but problems of other river valleys 
can be solved without Federal con- 
trol. 

__3. River-valley authorities are a 


means of giving the nation as a whole” 


control of developing those rivers and 
valleys which are important to the 
welfare of the whole nation. 

__4. Interstate compacts are a better 
way of settling regional problems than 
Federal control. 

__5. There is too much wrangling 
among Federal agencies now working 
on Missouri valley projects; control 
by a single Federal authority would 
end this wrangling. 

__6. Federal regional projects take 
away the powers of state and local 
governments and thereby weaken the 
American democratic system. 

__7. Setting up a Federal regional 
authority means that the whole nation 
must pay taxes for the benefit of a 
special group in one part of the na- 
tion. 

__8. In the long run, TVA’s power 
investment will not cost the taxpay- 
ers anything, but will be repaid by 
consumers in the TVA region. 


My score 


iil. “READING” PICTURES 


A. Picture at top of next column 
also appeared on p. 9. Underline the 
word or phrase in the parentheses 
which correctly completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 20. 


The little man in the center of the 
picture represents (capitalism, the 
United States, the high cost of living). 
The figures at each corner of the pic- 
ture represent (countries trying to 
sell goods to the U.S., immigrants 
trying to get into the United States, 
enemies throwing bricks). A tariff is 
(a schedule of customs duties, a res- 
taurant menu, a merchant who im- 
ports goods). By “tariff walls” the 
artist means (free trade, obstacles to 
flow of international trade, exports). 
The little man is shown standing at 
the center of “tariff walls” because he 
(doesn’t need goods from any other 
country, is. playing pussy-in-the-weil, 
has kept out many foreign-made goods 
through his trade policies). 


My score_____ 


B. The picture above does not 
apply so well to the present day as it 
did to pre-war days. Mark the letter L 


_ in front of each of the following which 


is a help in lowering the “tariff walls” 
in the picture. Mark the letter R in 
front of each item that would tend to 
raise the “tariff walls” higher. Each 
counts 2. Total 8. 


__l. U.S. cooperation in “GATT” 
__2. increasing the tax on wool im- 
ports into the U.S. 

the reciprocal trade agreements 
program 

the ITO program 


—% 


—A. 


My score Total score 
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customs duties—Customs duties are tax 
payments required by law for the import 
(less*often ) the export of goods. The 
system of a nation’s customs duties 

is called the tariff of that nation. A tariff 
may also mean a particular customs duty. 
n—A plural noun. Laborers 

who work around the wharves of a port, 


especially those who load and unload 
ships, are called longshoremen. 
unconstitutional—An adjective meaning 
forbidden by the constitution. As com- 
monly used in this country (and as used 
in the article), it means contrary to the 
U. S. Constitution, and therefore against 
the law. ‘ 
Hanseatic (han sé at tk) League—In 
the Middle Ages an organization of mer- 
chants was called a hanse. Merchants of 
north German cities banded together to 


obtain trading rights and to defend them- 
selves against pirates and feudal lords. 
Eventually this Hanseatic League became 
a loose union of cities in north Europe. 
League traders dominated commerce in 
that part of Europe, and built warehouses 
from London, England, to Novgorod, 
Russia. The League reached the height 
of its power in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies. Then it declined swiftly as differ- 
ent trade routes developed and stronger 
national governments arose. 
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Get into the pennant fight with your favorite team in 
an All Star shirt! When you stand up to cheer, it’ll 
be perfectly clear who you’re rooting for ’cause this 


handsome sport shirt has the name and symbol of the 


Laat 


“ALL STAR SHIRT” BASEBALL CONTEST! Boys an 
chance to win a free trip to the World Series, a General Electric Model 811 television set, 
installed, and other exciting prizes. Get your entry blanks wherever All Star shirts are sold. 


On sale at better department and men’s furnishing stores. 


ALL STAR SHIRTS..Sizes 2 to 18 About *]9® 


Adult Sizes..Small, Medium, Large About *295 


BOXER SHORTS....Sizes 2 to 10.....About $]®9 


BOX OR BLEACHERS YOU’LL BE SITTING PRETTY 


LD 
v8 12 
4 
d girls, 17 and under, don’t miss this 


major league team of your choice all over it! There are 
shirts for all major league teams, and they’re made 
from swell Pacific cotton fabric rugged as a pinch-hit 


double .. 


Game time or play time... you'll be right in the 


. wash easily, too. 


swing in a smart new E & W All Star shirt. You'll 
find boxer shorts for Jr. in the same colorful baseball 


designs ... at leading stores the nation over. 





ig 





MADE OF A 


PACIHIC 


FABRIC 


ROBES ........Sizes 4 to 12........About $495 


Shirts made exclusively by Ely & Walker, makers of the famous E & W Jr. and Quadriga shirts. 








Salutes 
young American 
art winners... | .. 






HOWARD ELLSWORTH of Erie, Pennsylvania, won 
one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this street 
scene done in oils. 

He attends Erie Technical High School and his teacher 


is Joseph M. Plancan. 


GERALD MAJOR, age 17, of Elmhurst, Pennsylvania won one of the DON 
$100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this oil painting. Inger 

He attends Scranton Technical High School and his teacher is Blanche He 
Thomas. Marg 





THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 
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Congratulations to the winners—and thanks to all the talented young people who 


competed for the current Ingersoll art awards. 


As one of the leading American manufacturers of watches and clocks, interested in 

living art, The United States Time Corporation feels its annual competition encour- 

ages the development of artistic endeavors. The high calibre of all the entries made 

the judging more difficult than ever and proves indeed that America’s potential in 
eae the field of fine and commercial art grows constantly greater. 


@ 


U.S. Time is happy to add the 79 new names to its roster of prize winners. Good luck 


to you all. May this be but the first of many recognitions for your artistic achievements. 





DONALD PRYOR of Wichita, Kansas won one of the $100 McIVER JACKSON of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania won one of the 
Ingersoll Art Awards with a water color of a baseball game. $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this water color. 

He attends Wichita High School North and his teacher is He attends Westinghouse High School and his teacher is Grace 
Margie Goodwin. A. Johns. 
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Second Prize Group 3 ot 3 ce First Prize Group 1 
Ellen Howey : ‘ Julie Lindblom £ 
New York, N. Y. Jamestown, N. Y 


First Prize Group 2—Alice cine Cincinnati, Ohio 


SALUTE TO OUR DRESS-FABRIC DESIGN WINNERS 


in the 1949 Scholastic Art Awards 


We congratulate twenty-four national winners and commend 
thousands of students who competed enthusiastically... 


they've inspired a new group of AMER-MILL fabrics! 


% You will be proud to buy these beautiful 
Ans AMERICAN STUDENT PRINTS 


Ps at the very stores which display 
student designs entered 
in spring 1950 
REGIONAL 


EXHIBITIONS 


AMERICAN, SILK MILLS 
Sponsor of Dress-Fabric Design 
1400 Broadway. New York 18: N.Y. 





Scholastic 
Art 


Awards 


CLIMAX of the Scholastic Art Awards 
is the National High School Art Exhibi- oy dem Karen VA tiede Pot 8, 
tion held in May at Carnegie Institute, First shown at State Street Council Regionals. 
Pittsburgh. Juries of distinguished art- 
ists chose the 1,300 best pieces of stu- 
dent art work from among the thou- 
sands of entries adjudged best in 41 
regional exhibitions throughout the U. S. 
Art work on this page represents 
prize-winners in five of the major Art 
Division awards. Pictures of the judges 
and of prize-winning pieces in other 
divisions appear elsewhere in Senior 
Scholastic, Literary Cavalcade, and 
Junior Scholastic. 


THIRD PRIZE, $10, Group III, Lettering, by Enex Rossi, 18, 


Prospect Heights H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. (C. Howard Hunt Pen 
*Co., sponsor.) First shown at Abraham & Straus nofuntieg 


SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group Il, Colored Ink, by Eli 
Romero, 18, Wichita (Kansas) H. S. North. (Higgins 
Ink Co., sponsor.) First shown at Hinkel’s Regional. 


HONORABLE MENTION, Group Il, 
Stevan Kissel, 16, William Howard 
SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group Ill, Pencil, New York, N. Y. (American 
by John Markovich, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., sor.) First 
Detroit. (American Lead Pencil Co., spon- 
sor.) First shown at Crowley’s Regional. 








ART AWARDS 
Juries 


PICTORIAL ART: (All photos left to right) John Carroll, 
East Chatham, N. Y.; Aaron Bohrod, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Carlos Lopez, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Clarence H. Carter, Mil- 
ford, N. J.; Gregory D. Ivy, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


SCULPTURE AND CERAMICS: Kenneth F. 
Bates, Cleveland; Frederic C. Clayter, 
Pittsburgh; Adolph Dioda, West Aliquip- 
pa, Pa., and Janet de Coux, Gibsonia, Pa. 


FABRIC DESIGN: James Vella and Lois Uliman, American 
Mills; Helen Topp, Margaret Morrison Carnegie College; Dr. 
Reyal Bailey Farnum, Pres., Nat'l Assn. of Schools of Design. 


SCHOLARSHIP: Dr. Harry Wood, Dean, College of Fine 
Arts, Bradley U.; Charlotte R. Partridge, Director, 
Layton School of Art, and Dr. Royal Bailey Farnum. 


%. 


GRAPHIC ARTS: Cy Hungerford, Cartoonist, 


burgh Post-Gazette; Robert Lepper, Associate P 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Harvey Dunn, P 
dent, Society of Illustrators, Tenafly, New J 





FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Ill, Pencil, by Bill Teodecki, 17, Cass Technical 
Hi. S., Detroit, Mich. (American Pencil Co., Sponsor.) First shown, Crowley’s. 


SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group Ill, Sculp- 
ture, by John Micalizzi, 17, 
of Industrial Art, New York City. 


INGERSOLL REGIONAL 
AWARD, $25, Gr. tl, Water 
Color, by Walter Haw- 
thorne, Jr., 20, Cardozo 
H. S., Washington, D. C. 
{Amer. Crayon Co., Spon- 
Sor.) First shown, Jeleff’s, 


SECOND PRIZE, $15, Gr. Il, General Post- GEORGE HUBBARD CLAPP MEMO- 
@r, by Bert Huebener, 17, Forest Hills H. RIAL AWARD, $50, Group Il, Water 
5 N. Y. (Amer. Crayon Co., Sponsor.) Color, by James Malone, 19, Booker 
Imaginary cover for a hypothetical book. T. Washington H. S., Atlanta, Ga. 











SECOND PRIZE, $15, Group Il, Pastel, by Marlene Rothkin, 16, 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, New York. ‘(American 
Crayon Company, Sponsor.) First shown at Abraham and Straus, 


INGERSOLL STATE AWARD, 
$25, Gr. Il, Water Color, 
by Carl Limberg, 17, West 
N. Y. H. S., N. J. (Amer- 
ican Crayon Co., Sponsor.) 


SECOND PRIZE, $15, Gr. Ill, 
General Poster, by Joan 
Tortorici, 18, Prospect. Hts. 
H.S., B‘klyn, N. Y. (Amer. 
Crayon Co., Sponsor.) First 
shown at Abraham & Straus. 


BRST PRIZE, $25, Group Ill, Costume De- 
— + sign, Two-Piece Suit, by Elisabeth Kolling, 


a 


17, School. of Industrial Art, N. Y. C. 


FIRST PRIZE, $25, Group Il, General 
Design, by James Ross, 19, Manual High 
and Voe. School, Kansas City, Mo. 
First shown, Emery, Bird, Thayer Co. 
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LEISSER MEMORIAL AWARD, $30, Gr. II, Water Color, by Steve 
Matisz, 18, Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh. First shown, Kaufmann’s. 


SECOND PRIZE, $15, Gr. 
ill, Water Color, by Thomas 
W. Bradley, 19, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. (Amer- 
ican Crayon Co., Sponsor.) 


FIRST PRIZE, $30, Gr. Il, 
Lin. BI., by Olive O'Leary, 
18, East H. S., Denver (C. 
H. Hunt Pen Co., Spon- 
sor.) First shown, May Co. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS 
AND JEWS AWARD, $50, Gr. Ii, Ceramic 
Sculpture, by Ruth Cochran, 16, West H. $., 
Cleveland. First shown, Halle Bros. This is 
counter view of piece pictured on cover of 
Senior Scholastic which shows figure holding 
@ cross. Figure above holds Star of David. 


SOCIETY OF RLUSTRATORS AWARD, $50, 
Gr. ll, Colored Ink, by Floyd Johnson, 
16, Topeka H.\S. First shown, Hinkel’s. 





% 


Paul Hocking, 15, Redford High School, Detroit, Mich., won an honor- Second Prize, $15, Class. L, Still Life, won by 
able mention in Group Ii, Classification F, School or Camp Activities. Wing Hong, 19, Tamalpais H.S., Mill Valley, Cal. 


- Photography Awards 


HIS year approximately 17,000 junior and senior 

high school students participated in the Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards. Over 1,000 of these 
entries reached the final judgings in New York City, 
which were conducted during a period of two days by 
six different judges (see below). Approximately 180 
pictures have been selected for the annual exhibit, 
which opens June 1 at the East River Savings Bank, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


First Prize, $25, Group Il, Classification |, Portrait 
of a Person, was won by Gerard Rottner, 17, 
of Alexander Hamilton H.S.. Los Angeles, Calif. 


-Ansco Photography Awards Scholarshi 
judges (lL. to R.): Arthur Rothstein of Look maga- 
zine; Roy Stryker of Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey; John Whiting, Science Illustrated magazine. 


es Ktercaene 


of individual entries. in Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards (Ll. to R.): Norris Harkness, Pid 
WN. Y. Sun; James Elliot, Young and Rubicam; Gail First Prize, $25, in Group Il, Classification G, Sports, was won by 
Churchill, Foreign Picture Editor, Life magazine. Harlan Hayakawa, 17, a student at Hilo High School, Hilo, Hawaii. 
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Shutterbug’s Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 





PICTURE OF THE MONTH. In my book, this is a really top-notch pet sdatieiti And 
one reason is because the door forms a frame around the dogs. Try framing your 


pictures this same way. 


CAMERA CLUB NEWS 


Here we go with some chit-chat about 
another book which you should have 
in your camera-club library. 


This time it’s a book called “Devel- 
oping And Printing Made Easy.” It 
has 60 pages in all. Will tell you ev- 
erything, from the kind of equipment 
to buy to how to remove stains on 
film negatives. 


This book tells you how to tone a 
print. How to trim it and mount it. 
Has a whole section on causes and 
remedies of finishing troubles. 

It’s got just about everything you 
need to know about developing and 
printing. And it costs only 25¢. Get 
it from your regular photographic 
dealer. 


Ask frAn SCO film and cameras 





SHOOT YOUR‘QUESTION 


How much should I spend on a cam- 
era for indoor and outdoor pictures? 





Answer — That’s easy — only $12.50 
plus tax. For this $12.50 you get a 
compact camera—with a double fll 
lens. Synchronized flash. This fine 
camera is the Ansco Flash Clipper. 
Flash attachment only $3.45 plus tax. 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 


“From Research to Reality” 












HOW TO TAKE A REALLY GOOD 
PICTURE OF YOUR PET! 

In taking some fifty odd pictures of | 

my three dogs, I discovered some of . “| 

the things that make pet pictures a 

great deal more interesting. 








First off, if your pet is very lively 
and full of pep, set 
said pet up on some- 
thing high—say a 
table ora bench.When 
he’s up at such a 
height, he’s not as apt 
to wander away and \ 
move around. Makes - ae Roem 
it easier to get a good = _—~—— 
picture. 


Second, if you take a picture of a 
small kitten or puppy, get your cam- 
era down low—kneel down. But if the 
animal is large—say a horse or big 
dog—hold the camera at chest level. 
Otherwise the animal will look leggy. 

And third (I’m off again), load up 
your camera with Ansco Plena- 
chrome, the All-Weather Film. I hon- 
estly believe that you’ll find it easier 
to get good pictures of pets (and evy- 
erything else), with this amazing 
film. 

For this film’s extreme sensitivity” ” 


lets you get pictures in any kind of es 
weather—even in the rain. 



































What’s even better, you can use it” 
in any kind or make of camera. Any | 
kind. Just load it and you’re ready for | 
pictures in any weather. +e 

But don’t take my say-so for it— ~ 
try it and see! Get yourself a roll of 
Ansco Plenachrome, The All-Weather 7 
Film, at any dealer’s. Ansco, Bing- | 
hamton, N. Y. 


















NE SUMMER vacation—coming 

up! What does vacation mean to 
you—no more algebra assignments, 
your morning slumbers unshattered 
by the 7:30 alarm, a summer job 
that will put a jingle in your jeans? 
Or maybe prospects of a new tan 
and a new man—or a new girl and 
a big whirl up at Lake Wahoo? 

You've earned it all! And here’s 
hoping the certain someone whom 
you're hoping will somersault onto 
your front porch turns out to be as 
spectacular as the sun-tan you 
brought back to school last Septem- 
ber. 

But before we say “so long” for 
this semester, we'd like to suggest 
that the sort of summer vacations 
that are so dramatic as to mark a 
turning point in your life rarely “just 
happen.” More often they develop 
Out of your efforts to make, new 


friends and acquire new skills. 
New Friends 


Whether you're starting a summer 
job, going away to camp, to the moun- 
tains with your family, or on a youth 
hostel trip with three or four of your 
high school chums, you're sure to see 
some new faces this summer. Even if 
the hammock in your backyard is go- 

-ing to be your headquarters, there will 
be cousins and friends of friends vaca- 
tioning in your home town. Count on 
the fact that you'll be having an oppor- 
tunity to make new friends and be 
feady with the friendly smile. 

Maybe you're a boy who's always 
been a little shy. Or maybe you're a girl 
who's getting a little desperate because 

all the boys in your crowd treat you 

like a sister. Possibly you have a repu- 
tation for being “stand-offish”—because 
you were a bit slow in learning the so- 






cial graces. When your friends are used 
to thinking of you as a certain type, it’s 
often hard to hoist yourself out of your 
rut. But the people you meet this sum- 
mer aren’t going to have any precon- 
ceived notions about you. 

You can cast yourself in any role 
you like. You’ve always envied the easy 
way Bud Tucker strolls up to a girl and 
starts a conversation on any subject in 
the world—“Hi, Jo, how’d you like the 
assembly program?” “Hello, Melinda, 
what do you think of Ezio Pinza mak- 


ing like a balladier?” “Say, Sal, have- 


you heard about the movie version of 
Monty Stratton’s life?” 

It looks simple, but you’ve always 
been afraid to try Bud’s line on any of 
the girls you've grown up with. You 
suspect the girl would be so flabber- 
gasted at you—the shy guy—making 
with the Tucker talk that she would 
just stare and the words would stick in 
your throat. 

But a new girl—aha! Kermit’s cousin 
from Memphis won’t know you from 
Tucker, and chances are she'll only 
smile expectantly when you sidle up to 
her. An expectant smile does a lot to 
relax the vocal cords, and once you re- 
lax you'll be surprised how easy it is to 
talk. Keep talking, brother, and you 
may forget all about being shy by Sep- 
tember. 

Often the people you meet are shyer 
than you are. And the situations that 
add up to something for your scrap- 
books are frequently those in which 
you take some initiative. Dodie Dane’s 
reputation as the friendliest girl in 
town didn’t materialize out of thin air. 
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BOY: dates GIRL 





Dodie earned her reputation by being | 3 
friendly. a 

When you discover that a new boy 
has moved into the cottage next to 
yours up at Lake Wahoo, don’t sit on © 
your float, counting on mental telepa- | 
thy to let him know that your feelings | 
are definitely simpdtico. Drop over to © 
his cottage and introduce yourself, in- % 
vite him to practice back flips off your: ” 
float, or to join you and your brother : 
for a beach supper. . 2 

Don’t overlook opportunities to make 
new friends of your own sex, either. All } 
kinds of friendships pay off! And the © 
boy or ¢ who’s interested on’ in a 
partner for the next rumba is short- 
sighted. New friends, whether boys or 
girls, mean new interests, and new in- 
terests mean a more interesting you. A 
more interesting you means a lot of 
people you’ve never met are going to 
want you for a new friend, and this 
kind of circle is never vicious. 


New Skills 


While expanding your circle of 
friends and broadening your range of 
interests, it would also be a sharp strat- 
egy to promote one or two lukewarm 
interests into real skills. 

Believe it or not, boys don’t love to 
play tennis with girls who never get the 
ball over the net. Girls prefer boys 
whose talents extend beyond a power- 
ful crawl stroke. The more skills you 
























ae the more confidence you'll feel H 
the more fun you'll have. i 
You’ve always meant to get around Ms 
to learning how to make a cake or how re 
to strum a guitar. You've always ine gr 
tended to make a careful study of your - be 
wardrobe to see why your get-ups look se 
a little shabby and _ unsynchronized . 
alongside of Lou Parson’s. Lou’s clothes 
budget is no bigger than yours. You @ 
sort of thought you might read some 
plays by George Bernard Shaw and 
William Saroyan before going out for Je 4, ie 
Playshop next year. It’s occurred to you ehurcher 
that Chopin and Debussy wrote some = Ay , 
music that you’d like to hear more of. ; wrapper 
New You we. wl 
These are all thirigs you want to do. Gy S4dress ; 
But you never found time for them in 7 2. Proct 
a busy school year. Now you have three Wy fF for ea 
golden months stretching ahead of you. ... be 
Make the most of them! Even school - —... 








will look exciting if you stride into next © 
fall looking like one of those “BIGGER, | 
TALLER, MORE ACTIVE AMERIF} 
CANS”! i 
Happy Holidays! 
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Here’s an easy way to raise 
money toward that new projec- 
tor for the school or new equip- 
ment for your troop, club or 
recreation room. Just start your 
group collecting these famous 
box-tops and wrappers—then 
send them in and get a check by 


a 








READ THE 


1, Any non-profit, non-political organization such as 
churches, fraternal orders, women’s clubs, boys’ or 
girls’ clubs and farm youth organizations may take 
part in this plan. If the organization includes several 
units, chapters or troops, each unit must submit its 
Wrappers and box-tops independently of all the others. 
Hereafter, these individual units, chapters, troops, 
ete. will be referred to as “groups.” If you are in 
doubt as to the eligibility of your group, write to the 
address given in Rule 4 for information. 


2. Procter & Gamble wil! pay to these groups: 

I¢ for each Ivory Flakes box-top (either size) 

1¢ for each Duz box-top (any size) 

ie for each Camay wrapper (either bath or regular 


Provided the total value of the bundle is $1 or more. 


Cash will be paid for wrappers and box-tops from 
these 3 Procter & Gamble products only. Just the 
@uter wrappers from Camay and the box-tops from 
and Ivory Flakes will be accepted. Do not send 
im any other portions of packages. 
~ 


HERES CASH 


FOR SCHOOL PROJECTS... 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS... 
PARENT-TEACHER GROUPS... 
NOW, for a limited time only— 


Procter & Gamble offer makes box-tops 
and wrappers worth cash to your group! 





COLLECT EM...CASH EM IN... ee 
THATS ALL THERE tS To DO! 100 “STATE AWARDS- — —_ _~_. 
AWARDS — $§OO cash each 


for the two largest coll 
wrappers by Sganiza 
of Columbia and Haw: 


mail! The more you collect, the 
bigger the check! And—in addi- 
tion—there are big bonus 
awards for organizations that 
collect the most! This offer ends 
July 31, 1949—so there’s plenty 
of time for your group to do a 
big job if you start right away! 














| 


2 Oe 
RULES—START YOUR GROUP TODAY! 


3. In addition, awards over and beyond these pay- 
ments will be made as follows to the groups sending 
in the largest number of box-tops and wrappers: 


1 award of $1,000 to the group sending in the largest 
total number of box-tops and wrappers. 


1,000 awards of $10 each to the groups sending in the 
next 1,000 largest collections. 


In addition, 2 awards of $100 each will be made to 
the two groups in each state sending in the two largest 
collections from their respective state. In making 
these awards, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 
will be treated as states and will each be eligible for 
two $100 awards. 


In those cases where a group is eligible for two awards, 


it will receive only the larger. 1,101 awards will be , 


made to 1,101 different groups. In case of ties, the 
full award for which groups have tied will be awarded 
to each tying group. 


4. Camay wrappers, Ivory Flakes box-tops and Duz 
box-tops should each be wrapped in a separate bundle 
and then all three bundles packed together in a sturdy 
carton. Mail parcel post or ship express prepaid to: 


*21,000.2 


"= —-— = -NATIONAL AWARDS- — — — —. 


BZAWARD-$1000 coer, 


to the organization collecting the 
of box-tops and wrappers, 


1000 awarvs — $10 cash cach 


for the next largest coll 
wrappers by Organizations. 


LION conus awaros w au! 


AND IN ADDITION 


} 


largest number 


ections of box-tops and 


paaad of box-tops and 
tions in each state, District 








Ivory Flakes, Duz and Camay 
260 W. Mitchell Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Be sure to pack carefully since we cannot be respon- 
sible for packages that break open in transit.) 


5. All the box-tops and wrappers collected by a 
must be submitted for payment at the same time 
if possible, in the same carton. If more than one ship- 
ing container is required, this fact should be care- 
ully reported on a participation form referred to 
below. Only one shipment of one or more cartons will 
be accepted from any one group. 
6. A convenient participation form which is available 
at your dealer’s should accompany each package sent, 
listing accurately the number of wrappers and box- 
tops enclosed and the name and address of thegroup. 
Packages must be sent in the name of o na and 
must have the return address on the ow’ ‘hecks 
cannot be made out to individuals. ; 


7. Packages must be postmarked or expressed by 
midnight, July 31, 1949. 


8. This offer is good only in the Continental United > 


States and Hawaii. 





Art Seholarship Winners 


ACADEMY OF ARTS, Newark: 2 SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS: Carl Limberg, Memorial HS., 
West New York, N. J. Teacher, Fabian Zac- 
cone. John Rapinich, Jr. Memorial H.S., West 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Fabian Zaccone. 

AD-ART STUDIO SCHOOL, Pittsburgh: 

Pisarek, Pulaski H.S., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Teacher, Ruth Lassen. 
+ ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Auburn: Robert Schuenke, Pulaski HS., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, Ralph S. Graves. 

ALBRIGHT ART SCHOOL, Buffalo: 2 
SCHOLARSHIPS: Howard B. Ellsworth, Erie 
(Pa.) Tech. H.S. Teacher, Joseph M. Plavean. 
Wilda Regelman, Erie (Pa.) Tech. HS 
Teacher, Joseph M. Plavcan. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART, Chicago: 
Eric Anderson, Parker H.S., Chicago. Teach- 
er, Robert G. French. 

ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI: Doyle 
Grant Kifer, Central H.S., Evansville, Ind. 
“ Teacher, Gladys D. Bevers. 

ART CAREER SCHOOL, New York City: 
Theodore Steinberg, Erasmus Hall HS., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Fred Wichmann. 

ART CENTER ASSOCIATION SCHOOL, 
Louisville; Winfred L. Mohr, Milby Sr. H:S., 
Houston, Tex. Teacher, Evelyn Durham 

ART LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, San 
Francisco: 2 SCHOLARSHIPS: Yvonne Gon- 
da, Van Nuys (Calif.) H.S. Teacher, Gladys 
S. Roberts. Robert Reynolds, Stonewall 
Jackson H.S., Charleston, West Va. Teacher, 
E. Byron Meyer. 

ART SCHOOL OF DETROIT SOCIETY OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS: Conception Vallejo, 
Jefferson Davis Sr. H.S., Houston, Tex. 
Teacher, Genevieve Filson. 

ART STUDENTS LEAGUE, New York 
City: Rebecca Reynolds, John Marshall H.S., 
Chicago, ll. Teacher, Mrs. Grace B. Kapsa. 

BRADLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
FINE ARTS, Peoria: Selma M. Litt, High 
School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Herman A. Bloomstein. 

BURNLEY SCHOOL OF ART AND DE- 
SIGN, Seattle: 2 SCHOLARSHIPS: Merry 
Freeman, Lincoln H.S., Seattle, Wash. Teach- 
er, Alice R. Kinnear. Ronnie LeFebvre, Bal- 
lard H.S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Orre N. 
Nobles. 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS: AND 
CRAFTS, Oakland: Tony Bradfield, Hunt- 
ington Park (Calif.) H.S. Teacher, Ruth 
H. Johnson. 

CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ART, Los An- 
geles: Joseph Kuc, Foreman HS., Chicago, 
Il. Teacher, Marion Homer. 

CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 
San Francisco: William Pahle, Abraham Lin- 
colin H.S.. San Jose, Calif. Teache® Violet 


is. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY, Pittsburgh: 3 SCHOLARSHIPS: Duane 
J. E. Quintal, Riverside H.S., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Teacher, Rachel L. Skinner. Tom Wood- 
ward, Southeast H.S., Kansas City, Mo. Teach- 
er, Martha Abbott. George Yanda, East Tech 
HS., Cleveland, O. Teacher, Paul L. Scherer. 

CENTRAL ACADEMY OF COMMERCIAL 
ART, Cincinnati: Rudolph Baker, East Tech. 
HS., ee Ohio. Teacher, Bernard C 
Specht 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS: 
Jean Anne Vartanian, Cass Tech. H.S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Bernadine Sether 

CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE, Los An- 
GELES: Diane Strode, Herbert Hoover H‘S.., 
Glendale, Calif. Teacher, Bertha K. Foster 

CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART: 2 Schol- 
arships: Alberta C. Cifolelli, Erie (Pa.) Tech. 
H.S. Teacher, Joseph M. Plavcan. James 
William Hanzel, East Tech. H.S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher,’ Bernard Specht. 

COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CEN- 
TER: Mary Jane Healey, Cass Tech. HS., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL, Ohio: An- 
thony Walley, East Tech. HS., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, H. Reid. 

CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Neil J. Shevlin, Andrew Jackson 
HS., St. Albans, N. Y. Teacher, Jacob A. 
Ornste: 


in. 
FORT WAYNE ART SCHOOL: Paul Mc- 
Daniel, Richmond (Ind.) Sr. H.S. Teacher, 
Garl H. Campbell. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Nashville: Jeannette Gow, 
Franklin H.S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Char- 
lotte Bisazza. 

HARTFORD ART SCHOOL: 2 SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: Thomas William Bradley, Cass Tech. 
H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 
Joseph Ferrara, New Haven (Conn.) HS. 
Teacher, Fred T. Fay. 

HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART, At- 
lanta: Winona Doster, Roosevelt H.S., At- 
lanta, Ga. Teacher, Katherine Comfort. 

ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington: Richard McMahon, Johnson 
City (N. Y.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Raymond 
Westling. 

INSTITUTE OF DESIGN, Chicago: Susan 
M. Greenburg, High School of Music and 
Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Herman A. 
Bloomstein. 

JACKSON-VON LADAU SCHOOL OF 
FASHION, Boston: Daniel Loreski, Pea- 
body H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean 
Thoburn. 

JAMESINE FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF PRO- 
FESSIONAL ARTS, New York City: Arthur 
Rosenblatt, Abraham Lincoln H.S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE, In- 
dianapolis: 2 SCHOLARSHIPS: Lloyd P. 
Baker, Klamath Falls (Ore.) Union HS. 
Teacher, Robert P. Bannister; Donald Pryor, 
North H.S., Wichita, Kan. Teacher, Margie 
Goodwin. 

KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE AND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN, Mo.: Shirley Ann 
Michaels, Northeast H.S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. 

LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART, Milwaukee: 
Constance Montmeny, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Central H.S. Teacher, Jane S. Haven. 

MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR COLLEGE, 
Belton, Texas: Barbara Ann Carr, Lincoln 
H.S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Elizabeth Poor. 

MARYLAND INSTITUTE, Baltimore: 
Evan Keehn, Pottsville (Pa.) H,S:~Teacher, 
Isabelle Zerbe. 

McDOWELL DESIGNING AND DRESS- 
MAKING SCHOOL, New York City: Phyllis 
De Luca, Prospect Heights H.S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, Harriet F. Eisenberg. 

MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL, Detroit: 
Frank H. Wagner, Jr., Stony Brook (N. Y.) 
School. Teacher, Josephine C. Jones. 

MEMPHIS ACADEMY OF ARTS: Frank 
Wilson, Shawnee Mission H.S., Merriam, 
Kan. Teacher, Mary A. Riddle. 

MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART: Mar- 
jorie Snyder, Roosevelt H.S., Des Moines, 
Iowa. Teacher, Julia A. Keeler. 

MODERN SCHOOL. OF FASHION AND 
DESIGN, Boston: Bernice Berlin, Prospect 
Heights H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Rita 
K. Pomerantz. 

MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, Philadel- 
phia: Helen Vandeveer, Lower Merion Sr. 
H.S., Ardmore, Pa. Teacher, W. C. Bahmer- 
mann. 

NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Washington, 
D.C.: Robin B. Reed, Oak Park (Ill.) Twp. 
H.S. Teacher, Arthur L. Peiz. 

NEW ORLEANS ACADEMY OF ARTS: 
Samuel Cordero, Kelly H.S., Chicago, IIl. 
Teacher, Verne Sturmer Role. 

NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN, New York City: Pearl Rubinfeld, 
School of Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Ben Clements. 

OMAHA ART SCHOOL: Doris Jane Evans, 
Des Moines (Iowa) Tech. H.S. Teacher, 
Marie Brewer. 

PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN, New 
York: Barbara Fox, Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) H.S. 
Teacher, Douglas Shanee. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE 
ARTS, Philadelphia: Gilbert Franceschi, 
South Hills H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Marie J. Dollard. 

PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ART: Bryn Barrie Craig, 
Lansdale (Pa.) H.S. Teacher,. Charles L. 
Kinter. zu 

PORTLAND MUSEUM ART SCHOOL, 
Oregon: Joyce Lea Anderson, Jefferson H.S., 
Portland, Ore. Teacher, Vivian Pesola. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn: 

Pollock, Cass Tech. HS. Detroit, Mich 
Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, | F, 
Providence: Rita Larssen, Prospect Heights 
H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Dorothy Me- © 
Entee. 

RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART, Sarasota, | 
Fla.: Barbara Lichter, School of Industria] 
Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Ben Clem- = 
ents. 

ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY, Rochester: Harold R. Frazier, John 
Marshall H.S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, 
Florence W. Yorke. 4 

RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER SCHOOL OF DE- | 
SIGN, San Francisco: 2 SCHOLARSHIPS; ~ 
Darlene Engdahl, Salem (Ore.) H.S. Teacher, 
Ruth B. Sitlinger, Emilia Wiencek, Prose 
Heights H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Rita ~ 
K. Pomerantz. 

ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, = 
Missouri; Herbert Roswell, Tech. H.S., Buf- ~ 
falo, N. Y. Teacher, Albert E. Gentsch. 

SAN ANTONIO ART INSTITUTE: Mee 
Yee Lee, Jefferson H.S., San Antonio, Tex. 
Teacher, Ruby Evelyn Dugosh. 

SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF 
CHICAGO: 3 SCHOLARSHIPS: Robert 
Davis Harris II, Curry H.S., Greensboro, 
N. C. Teacher, Mary Katherine Williaras, 
Mel Silverman, North H.S., Denver, Colo. 
Teacher, Jeanette Field. William Allen 
Wondriska, Oak Park (Ill.) Twp. HS. 
Teacher, Arthur L. Pelz. 

SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART, 
Portland, Maine: Stanley Pransky, Boston 
(Mass.) English H.S. Teacher, Robert M. | 
Evans. 2 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE | 
ARTS, Boston: Albert T. Beinar, H.S. of 
Commerce, Worcester, Mass. Teacher, Lin- 
coln Levinson. 

SCRIPPS COLLEGE, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia: Janet Kadesky, Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y¥. Teacher, Margaret E. 
Page. 

STUDIO SCHOOL OF FASHION ART, 
Cincinnati: John Radaelli, Southwest HS., 
St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, Grace K. Markman. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: 2 SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: Cosmos Andrew Sarchiapone, High 
School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Herman A. Bloomstein. Janet 
Schreier, High School of Music and Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Herman A. Bloom- 
stein. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE, Miami: 2 SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS: Diana Lee Clark, Des Moines 
(Iowa) Tech. H.S. Teacher, Marie Brewer. 
Marlene Rothkin,, Abraham Lincoln HS. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 

TYLER SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Phila- 
delphia: Charles Mendez, Mastbaum Voca- 
tional-Technical School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Mildred E. Landis. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Bobbie beé 
Sims, Ensley H.S., Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, 
Caroline Dick. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER SCHOOL OF 
ART: Robin Kilgour, High School of Music 
and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Herman 
A. Bloomstein. 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, Athens: 
Shirley Kaplan, Norwalk (Conn.) Sr. HS. 
Teacher, James Previtali. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Albu- 
querque: Robert T. Reynolds, Dreher HS.. 
Columbia, S. C. Teacher, Moselle Skinner. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Greensboro: Greta Waldas, Liberty (N. Y.) 
H.S. Teacher, Louise Theodore. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 
OF ART, Norman: Richard Smith, Classen 
H.S., Oklahoma City, Okla. Teacher, Lottie 
A. Conlan. 

UNIVERSITY OF TULSA, Oklahoma: 
Jeanne Calhoun, Will Rogers H.S., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Hortense Bateholts. 

UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: Meyer Sher- 
man, School of Industrial Art, New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Ben Clements. 

VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART, 
Boston: John Giuliani, Greenwich (Conn.) 
H.S. Teacher, Lucia B. Comins. 

NATIONAL ART HONOR SOCIETY: Gwen 
Seinfeld, Abraham Lincoln H.S., Brooklyn, 
Bu. FY. Teacher, Leon Friend. 





Just a few of the many won- 
derful bargains in the free 
Post’s Sporting Goods Catalog! 


Andy Pafko fielder’s glove by 
Wilson 

Johnny Mize first-base mitt by 
Wilson 

Yogi Berra catcher’s mitt by 
Spalding 

Bobby Riggs Golden Gate 
Nylon String tennis racket 
Official American League base- 
ball by Spalding . . . and many 
more! 


SPONSORED 


Post’s moneysaving plan 
is endorsed by BRANCH é 
RICKEY, President of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and 
f founder of the “farm” sys- 
tem in big-league baseball. 


Post’s Cereals, Dept. S, Battle Creek, Michigan | 


” ; . fe Gentlemen: Please rush my: (Check One) | ; 
: “(CJ POST’S SPORTS GOODS CATALOG! : 
EXTRA SAVINGS FOR CJ Special “team” discount plan | #4 

Name } 4 





F 
TEAMS! Products of General Foods 
On team orders of $50.00 or Street 
more, Post’s Cereals offersa large : 5 City State 


EXTRA‘ discount. For details, , : 
§ check word‘‘TEAM’’oncoupon. Drage cranny a. at scfoses =, — —= aa ans 















rt Exhibition 


HE exhibition ef award-winning 
works, climax of Scholostic Art 
Awards, is held at the Galleries of 
the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 7-May 31. 
- Group Il includes students in grades 10, 
11, and 12 attending academic, classical 
er general high schools who have less 
than 10 hours of art instruction per 
week. Students in Group III are those in 
grades 10, 11, and 12 who attend voca- 
tional, trade, technical, or special classes, 
and have 10 or more hours of art in- 
struction weekly. Group | includes all 
students in grades 7, 8, and 9, regard- 
less of what type of school they attend 
or how much art instruction they receive. 
Group | winners are listed in this week's 
Junior Scholastic (May 25 issue). 
All students who won Ingersoll Re- 


gional Awards, Honorable Mentions, 
and Places in the National High School 
Art Exhibition are being notified directly 
through certificates sent to their prin- 
cipals, and will have their names pub- 
lished in the Catalogue of the Art and 
Photography Exhibitions. 


INGERSOLL AWARDS 
(The United States Time Corporation— 
sponsor. An award of $100 to each stu- 
dent listed below.) 


Albert T. Beinar, 17, High School of Com- 
merce, Worcester, Mass. Teacher, Lincoln 8S. 
Levinson. 

Thomas W. Bradley, 19, Cass Technical 
H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Donald A. 
Brackett. 

Howard Ellsworth, 17, Erie (Pa.) Technical 
H.S. Teacher, Joseph M. Plavcan. 

Elizabeth Fisher, 17, Washburn H.S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Teacher, Marion Trowbridge. 








VENUS Drawing Pencils are winners, too! 


* Professionals prefer Venus because 
they are accurately graded for per- 
fect rendering in 17 degrees. 


VENUS ¢ 


DRAWING PENCILS 


Your Entries in the 22nd ANNUAL 
VENUS-SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS CONTEST 


were excellent and the competition was keen for 
the 24 Venus cash prizes and 250 special awards. 
Congratulations to you and to your art instructors! 


Amemacan Leap Pancu. Comranr, Hosoasn, N. J. 













SEND FOR 
HELPFUL 
INSTRUCTION 
BOOK 


Send 25¢ in stamps or 
coin for “Sketching with 
Venus” . 24 pages of 
valuable illustrated in- 
struction on the art of 
pencil sketching. Useful 
to ex; and amateurs 
alike! Address: Advertis- 
ing Dept., American Lead 
Pencil Co. » Hoboken, N.J. 























Susan Greenburg, 17, H.S. ot Music 
Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, He: 
Bloomstein. 

Floyd Johnson, 16, Topeka (Kan.), E 
Teacher, Laura A. Hanley. Also Strathme 
Awerd. ‘ 

Judith Karno, 16, Hyde Park HS., Che 
eago, Ill. Teacher, Mrs. J. D. Nichols. 

Gerald Major, 17, Technical H.S., Scranta 
Pa. Teacher, Blanche Thomas. 

Rose Marie McNeeley, 18, Austin Sr. HS, 
Houston, Tex. Teacher, Mrs. Gerry Brady. 

Donald Pryor, 18, North HS., Wichita, — 
Kan. Teacher, Margie Goodwin. 

Newton Reeves, 17, School of Industrial 
















Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Stanley [, © del 
Rose. 
Herbert Youner, 17, H.S. of Music’and Art, — Herm: 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Herbert Ferris; : oy 
thony 
COLLIER’S AWARDS Thir 
(Collier's Magazine—Sponsor at 
An award of $100 each). 4 

Lois Ault, 18, Colorado Springs (Colo,) 4 
H.S. Teacher, Alice Craig. (Water Color, 9 ( 
Gp. II) e 4 

Allyn Bristol, 18, Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy. Teacher, Joseph Gualtieri. (Tem- 
pera, Gp. II) 

Frances Christoph, 17, Washington Irving ~ Firs 
H.S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Beatrice ~ HS., | 
Meras. (Oil, Gp. III) x Secc 

Zellia Combs, 17, Lanier Twp. H.S., West © 17, Mi 
Alexandria, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. Treva Run- © ‘Mr. M 
yon. (Pastel, Gp. II) This 

Frederic Fuchs, 16, High School of Music bridge 
and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Helen ~ Lutms 
Ridgeway. (Water Color, Gp. III) : : 

Janey Greene, 15, Peabody H‘S., Pitts- : 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Wesley A. Mills. (Ce- | Firs 
ramics, Gp. II) Schoo 

William Pahle, 19, Abraham Lincoln HS., Teach 
San Jose, Calif. Teacher, Violet Lannis. (Oil, dissen 
Gp. IT) Secc 

Angelo Stevens, 18, Lincoln H.S., Cleves | Techn 
land, Ohio. Teacher, Anthony Eterovich. Q L. Da’ 
(Oil, Gp. III) Thi 

, Schoo 

The Society of Illustrators Awards. Six Teach 
awards of $50 each for the best story 
illustrations done in any graphic medium 3—CRI 


except Photography. ae ( 


Max Ginsburg, 17, H.S. of Music and Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Gertrude Pferdt. 
John Grossman, 16,-Des Moines (Iowa) 
Tech. H.S. Teacher, Marie Brewer. Also 











Strathmore and Hunt Pen Awards. oo" 
Floyd Johnson, 16, Topeka (Kan.) HS. Gloriz 
Teacher, Laura A. Hanley. Also Strathmore Sec 
and Hunt Pen Awards. ‘Abrat 
Karl Remick, 18, Lane Tech. H.S., Chicago, | Teach 
Ill. Teacher, J. S. Young. Also Strathmore 4 , 
and Hunt Pen Awards. Shae 
Marlene Rothkin, 16, Abraham Lincoln ~ Treais 
H.S., Brooklyn, Ni Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. © esis 
Donald Silverstein, 17, Cass Tech. HS. 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis. Also ~ Firs 
Hunt Pen Award. Schoo 
The Martin B. Leisser Memorial Awan ~~ 
An award of $30 to the student whose © High 
work shows the keenest observation of his N. Y. 
environment, customs, and manners. < -ingy 
4 rie | 
Steve Matisz, 18, Taylor Allderdice HS, Plave: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jennie A. Norton. — § 
Also Strathmore Award. 
The George H. Clapp Memorial Award, ~ 
An award of $50 for the best portrayal 
of school life in the classroom, on 
athletic field, or in extra-curricular activi- Firs 
ties. 4 burg 
James Malone, 19, Booker T. Washington © Wilso1 
H.S., Atlanta, Ga. Teacher, Beatrice BR. ~ Sect 
Stafford. ' nee-M 
Mary 
The National Conference of Christians” Rdg 
and Jews Award. An award of $50 to the ie 
student whose work best expresses ; 
theme of religious goodwill. * 
Ruth Cochran, 16, West H.S., Clevelane Schoe 





Ohio. Teacher, Leroy Schrauf, 
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1—OlLS 
Group II 
First Prize, $50: Dolores Versic, 17, Julienne 


"#S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Sister Mary 
Cyrilla. 


Second Prize, $25: Norman Sasowsky, 18, 
Abraham Lincoln H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Leon Friend. 

Third Prize, $15: Dick Beale, 16, Redford 
H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Irene 
Parker. 


Group III 


First Prize, $50: Selma Litt, 18, High School 
of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Herman A. Bloomstein. 

Second Prize, $25: Angelo Stevens, 18, Lin- 
coln H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, An- 
thony W. Eterovich. 

Third Prize, $15: Charlotte Hayden 18, 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. Teacher, 
Joseph Gualtieri. 


2—WATER COLOR AND TEMPERA 
(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 2) 


Group II 

First Prize, $25: Stanley Lis, 17, Northeast 
HS., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, S. G. Hale. 

Second Prize, $15: Lawrence Needleman, 
17, Midwood H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Mr. Mannell. 

Third Prize, $10: Edna Wagner, 18, Am- 
bridge (Pa.) Sr. H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Ruth 
Lutman. 


Group III 

First Prize, $25: Bernice Chaplan, 17, High 
School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss H. Ridgaway. (Aaron Bohrod 
dissenting.) 

Second Prize, $15: Thomas Bradley, 19, Cass 
Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary 
L. Davis. 

Third Prize, $10: Janet Schreier, 17, High 
School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Herman Bloomstein. 


3—CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK, AND PASTELS 


(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 3) 


Group II 

First Prize, $25: Barbara McDonald, 16, 
New Trier H.S., Winnetka, Ill. Teacher. 
Gloria Casella. 

Second Prize, $15: Marlene Rothkin, 16, 
Abraham Lincoln H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Leon Friend. 

Third Prize, $10: Dolores Wharton, 18, 
Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H.S. Teacher, Frank 
Tresise. 

Group III 

First Prize, $25: Janet Schreier, 17, High 
School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Herman Bloomstein. 

Second Prize, $15: Susan Greenburg, 17, 
High School of Music and Art, New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Herman Bloomstein. 

Third Prize, $10: Howard Ellsworth, 17, 
Erie (Pa.) Technical H.S. Teacher, Joseph 
Plavean. 


4—DRAWING INK, BLACK 


(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 4) 


Group II 

First Prize, $25: Lois Edelan, 17, Parkers- 
burg (W. Va.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Isabel 
Wilson. 

Second Prize, $15: Frank Wilson, 17, Shaw- 
nee-Mission H.S., Merriman, Kan. Teacher, 
Mary Riddle. 

Third Prize, $10: Chester Morris, 16, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H.S., Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. Teacher, 
Leon Friend. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Barbara Lichter, 19, The 
School of Industrial Art, New York, N. ¥. 
Teacher, Ben Clements. 
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FAMOUS PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 
to help your game 


Famous players in every major 
sport use and recommend Wilson 
sports equipment—today’s modern 
equipment for today’s modern play. 
In golf, top ranking stars Sam 
Snead, Gene Sarazen, Patty Berg, 
Babe Didrikson, Lloyd Mangrum, 
Dutch Harrison, Claude Harmon 
and many others contribute to the 
design of Wilson precision equip- 
ment. They test it, use it exclusively, 
and recommend it to you for better 
play, lower scores. Sold by leading 
dealers and golf professionals 
everywhere. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and other principal cities 





Only Wilson 
gy you Strata- 

loc woods. 
Only Wilson 
Strata-Bloc 
woods and pre- 
cision irons have 
the patented Re- 
minder-Gruv- 
Grip to insure 
correct grip—con- 
trol—for more 






Players mentioned 









accurate shot 7 , are members of the 
making. Con- ee famous Wilson € 
formstoU.S.G.A. Advisory Staff. 


rules. 





TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 








Prize, $15: Shirley Klein, 18, Cass 
HS., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mary 
Also Hunt Pen Award. 

Prize, $10: Olive Steckenreiter, 18, 
Prospect Heights HS. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Dorothy McEntee. 











5—DRAWING INKS, COLORED 
(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 5) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Harvey Margolis, 17, Kan- 
@as City (Mo.) Central H.S. Teacher, Mrs. 
U. L. Riley. Also Hunt Pen Award. 

Prize, $15: Eli Romero, 18, Wichita 
{Kan.) H.S. North. Teacher, Margie Good- 


Third Prize, $10: Esther Preston, 17, East 
H.S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Harriet 
Macy. Also Strathmore Award. 

Group III 
First Prize, $25: Donald Pryor, 18, Wichita 








6C—"Cartoon Strip” 
(Higgins Ink Company 
sponsors Classification 6C) 


First Prize, $25: Garry Pisarek, 18, Pulaski 
H.S., Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, Ruth Lassen. 
Also Hunt Pen Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Joe Beeler, 14, Joplin 
(Mo.) H.S. Teacher, A. Boles. 

Third Prize, $10: Charles Hamer, 18, South- 
side H.S., Elmira, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Helen 
Winsor. 


7—PENCIL DRAWINGS 


(The American Lead Pencil Company 
sponsors Classification 7) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Carol Rivends, 16, Oak 
Park (Ill.) H.S. Teacher, Janet Blundell. 

Second Prize, $15: Daniel Sturgis, 18, H.S. 
of Commerce, Wooster, Mass. Teacher, Lin- 
coln Levinson. 


Group Il : 

First Prize, 25:.James Hyde, 18, North Dak 
las (Tex.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Kathart 

Bradford. 

Second Prize, $15: Audrey Groginski, 


Paschall H.S., Fort Worth, Tex. Teacher,” 


Creola Searcy. 


Third’ Prize, $10: Wanda Tinkle, 17, Pas- q 


chall H.S., Fort Worth, Tex. Teacher, Creola 
Searcy. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Thomas Bradley, 19, Cass : 
Mich. Teacher, © 


Technical HS., 
Dorothy Skewis. 


Detroit, 


Second Prize, $15: William Gaugler, Cass | 


Technical H.S., 
Dorothy Skewis. 

Third Prize, $10: Elayne Solomon, 17, High 
School of Music and Art, New York, N. Y¥, 
Teacher, Gertrude Pferdt. 


Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 


10—DRESS FABRIC DESIGN 































































will be among the winners in next year’s contest. 






















; Third Prize, $10: Ronald Walsh, 17, John First | 
——) H.S. North. Teacher, Margie Good- Bey ES. Covelend. Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. (American Silk Mills-Amer-Mill fabrics "Technica 
Second Prize, $15: Frederick Cross, 18, East sponsors Classification 10) Se Second 
Technical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Group III G ll 3 Pat 19, 
Howard Reid. Also Hunt Pen Award. First Prize, $25: Bill Teodecki, 17, Cass , —— Oe Sescher 
Third Prize, $10: Frederick Packer, 17, Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher R. K. First Prize, $100: Alice Citron,.16, Walnut 7 emre AY 
Theodore Roosevelt H.S., Los Angeles, Calif. Schuholz. Hills, H.S., Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Ed- ~ Third 
Teacher, Birdie Glantz. Also Hunt Pen Second’ Prize, $15: John Markovich, 17, ward Dauterich. 4 Moines 
Award. Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Second Prize, $50: Kay Brostrom, 16, Edwin Marie B 
R. K. Schuholz. Denby H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. 7% 
6—CARTOONING Third Prize, $10: Mary Stermer, 17, Cooley Irma Webber. f 
z a H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy Probst. Third Prize, $25: Wilda Williams, 17, Har- © 
6A—"Gag Cartoon risburg (Ill.) Twp. H.S. Teacher, Kathryn © 
(Higgins Ink Company 8—LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING ¥. Rice. First 
. : « 
sponsors Classification 6A) (C. Howard Hunt Pen Company ce Be Ill , oe: 
First Prize, $25: Chester Lowney, 18, San sponsors Classification 8) ret Prise, Si00: Wiuest A. Sous, 2h. ae Secon 
Wilcox Technical H.S., Meriden, Conn, ~ { 
Rafael (Calif.) H.S. Teacher, Edward Day. ea Central 
Second Prize, $15: Cecil Kanter, 17, Suili- Group II Teacher, Erast Lolrnians. 3 NY. T 
, : - 4 > : 
van H.S., Chicago, Il]. Teacher, Irene Humph- First Prize, $30: Clive O'Leary, 18, East Second Prize, $50: Ellen Howey, 17, High | Third 
reys. H.S., Denver, Colo. Teacher Esther Wick- Schsol of Music end Art, New York, Roam (Kan.) 
Third Prize, $10: Melvin Shestack, 17, Mon- ham. : ; Teacher, Miss L. M. Oakman. ; tn. Al: 
roe H.S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Barbara Second Prize, $20: Floyd Van Gundy, 17, Third Prize, $25: Vera Lewis, 19, Prospect ~ ; 
Weyand. Also Hunt Pen Award. East H.S., Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Har- Heights H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs 
ist Macy . 4 . Roslyn W. Levy. First ; 
6B—"Message_ Cartoon” Third Prize, $10: Louise Fulton, 17, Dor- School 
(Higgins Ink Company mont (Pa.) H.S. Teacher, William E. Reed. 11—GENERAL DESIGN Teacher 
sponsors Classification 6B) Gaour Il Cucue a econ 
First Prize, $25: David Royce, 17, Monroe First Prize, $30: Grace Goldberg, 16, Pros- First Prize, $25: James Ross, 19, Manual Mrs. Be 
H.S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Barbara pect Heights H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, High & Vocational School, Kansas City, Mo. Third 
Wyant. Also Hunt Pen Award. Mrs. Ella J&ckson. Teacher, Grace Leedy. Moines 
Prize, $15: Dominick Cirri, 18, Second Prize, $20: Odell Sims, 17, East Second Prize, $15: Jeanne Dietrick, 11, rie Bre 
Memorial H.S., West New York, N.J. Teacher, Technical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Central Sr. H.S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Fabian Zaccone. Also Hunt Pen Award. Howard Reid. Mrs. Fonette Riley. 
Third Prize, $10: James Rollbuhler, 16, Third Prize, $10: William Tietz, 17, Hower Third Prize, $10: Alfred Mossop, 19, Pit- (C 
John J. Pershing H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- Vocational H.S., Akron, O. Teacher, Michael man (N. J.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. J. Rieniger. 
er, Margaret Stein. Also Strathmore Award. Milidonis. Also Strathmore Award. 
= = x 
First 
Burrow 
o cd Dreher 
e 
Watch for ot 
7 “a pesche 
AUDIOSCRIPTS 1949 Thirc 
Omaha 
Audio Devices will again publish a collection 
of these scripts—the winners, as well as those ; First 
2 selected for honorable mention. They will be ‘ fect H 
... to the Winners available at the beginning of the school year E — 
none in September. Look for the announcement. Techni 
... and to all participants Paul L 
me e . 7 eee e,¢ Thir 
in the Radio Script Division of the Writing Awards Height 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC E a 
As sponsors of the Radio Script Division of the Scholastic Writing Awards, , sd 14 
we are happy to extend our sincere congratulations to the talented young 444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
winners. The cash awards which they have received are justly deserved. But 
haps still more important is the realization that they have taken the first makers of : (1 
g step toward establishing for themselves a place in the radio writing field. e e 
And to the-teachers of the winning students, we also extend our thanks and audiodiscs 
congratulations—for their part in this contest has certainly been an impor- Firs 
tant one. ond Roger: 
Not all could win, of course. And to the hundreds of contestants, all of whom , & : od 
submitted excellent scripts, we say—keep up the good work, and maybe you est Hil 
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Grovr Il 


First Prize, $25: Robert Thiele, Jr., 16, Chi- 
» (Ill.) Voc. H.S. Teacher, Miss Merrill 
von. Also Strathmore Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Thomas Bradley, 19, 
Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 


= Mrs. Edith Obel. 
a 
S Straubenmueller HS., 


Third Prize, $10: Lydia Pervachenko, 18, 
New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. S. O’Brien. 


12—COSTUME DESIGN A 


Group II 

First Prize, $25: Jeanne Raihle, 18, Wash- 
burn H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Miss 
M. Oberg. 

Second Prize, $10: Alice Monroe, 18, Scars- 
@ale (N. Y.) H.S. Teacher, Winifred Kaley. 

Third Prize, $5: Shirley Ravain, 18, Wright 
HS., New Orleans, La. Teacher, Miss Harri- 
gon Hester. 

Group III 

First Prize, $25: Perdita Lilly, 17, Cass 
Technical H.S.. Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. 
Bernadine Sether. 

Second Prize, $10: Genevieve Tomaszew- 
ski, 19, Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Mrs. Bernadine Sether. Also Strath- 
more Award. 

Third Prize, $5: Beverlee Stinson, 18, Des 
Moines (Iowa) Technical H.S. Teacher, 
Marie Brewer. 


COSTUME DESIGN B 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Connie Nosby, 17, Wash- 
burn H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Mar- 
garet Oberg. 

Second Prize, $10: Anthea Delaney, 17, 
Central H.S. of Needle Trades, New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Grace Ahlin. 

Third Prize, $5: Nancy Maure, 17, Wichita 
(Kan.) H.S. North. Teacher, Margie Good- 
win. Also Strathmore Award. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Elizabeth Kolling, 17, The 
School of Industrial Art, New York, 
Teacher, Olga Petroff. 

Second Prize, $10: Delphine Misiuk, 16, 
Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Mrs. Bernadine Sether. 

Third Prize, $5: Beverlee Stinson, 18, Des 
Moines (Iowa) Technical H.S. Teacher, Ma- 
Tie Brewer. Also Strathmore Award. 


13—LETTERING 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
sponsors Classification 13) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Mary Felker, 17, John 
Burrows H.S., St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, Fred 
Dreher. Also Strathmore Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Eveline Larson, 17, 
Brackenridge H.S., San Antonio, Tex. 
Teacher, Mrs. Lucille Barron. 

Third Prize, 10: Patsy Vogt, 17, North HS., 
Omaha, Neb. Teacher, Mrs. Ethel Hunsaker. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Theresa Grillo, 17, Pros- 
pect Heights H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Josephine Perlstein. Also Strathmore Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Nick Vodanoff, 16, East 
Technical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Paul L. Scherer. 

Third Prize, $10: Enez Rossi, 18, Prospect 
Heights H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Dor- 
othy McEntee. 


14—POSTERS AND ADVERTISING ART 
A. General Posters 
(The American Crayon Company 
sponsors Classification 14A) 


Group II 


First Prize, $25: Don Shepler, 18, John R. 
Rogers H.S., Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Mrs. 
Faith Snider. 

Second Prize, $15: Bert Huebener, 17, For- 
@st Hills (N. Y.) H.S. Teacher, Richard Thom. 

Third Prize, $10: Don S. Wilking, 16, To- 
Peka (Kan.) H.S. Teacher, Laura A. Hanley. 
Also Strathmore Award 








SPALDING 
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TLSULED POR SIGE (eZ ”) 


meen. Tear Tae Vi ef 
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ees ONE UMPIRE, TEN LINESMEN, 
ONE NET JUDGE, ‘TWO FOOT-FAULT 
VUDGES AND A REFEREE WHO 
JUST SETTLES DISPUTES... 





Tre SPALDING 
AND THE 
SPALDING-“ADS 
WRIGHT DITSON 
LEAD THE FIELD IN me 
OFFICIAL ADOPTIONS WRIGHT «oDITSON 
FOR MAJOR. TOURN=- IS THE OFFICIAL 
AMENTS.... BALL OF THE NATIONAL 
THEIR CONSISTENT CHAMPIONSHIPS... 
REBOUND HAS AND TRE ONY BALL 
BEEN PROVED BY USED SINCE 1887 
TEST AND IN ITS OFFICIAL, 
ACTUAL PLAY! TOO, IN EVERY DAVIS 
CUP MATCR PLAYED 
IN AMBRICAS 











HOW TO PLAY LIKE A BIG LEAGUER 


Get this 16 page comic-style instruction book 
“which shows you how leading base runners do 
their stuff. Send 5¢ to cover handling costs to 
Spalding, Dept. SB, 161 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 13, N. Y. 

























































Grovr Ill 


First Prize, $25: Martha Solnok, 17, West 


Technical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
P. V. Ulen. 
Second Prize, $15: Joan Tortorici, 18, Pros- 
Heights H.S., Brooklyn, N@Y. Teacher, 
y McEntee. 
Third Prize, $10: Thomas W. Bradley, 19, 
Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Mary L. Davis. 


B. Health and Nutrition Posters 
Group II 


First Prize, $25: Nancy A. Holcomb, 17, 
East H.S., Rochester, N.Y. Teacher, Mrs. Jane 
K. Garvey 


Second Prize, $15: Bob Stillwell, 17, Scotch 


Plains (N. J.) H.S., Teacher, Mrs. Verne B. 
Henry. 

Third Prize, $10: Clement Kamphaus, 16, 
Purcell H.S., Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, Bro. 
Louis Weber. 

Group III 


First Prize, $25: Vincent Rapini, 17, West 
Technical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
P. V. Ulen. 

Second Prize, $15: Robert Reeves, 17, East 
Technical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Bernard Specht. 

Third Prize, $10: Pat Smith, 18, West Tech- 
nical H.S!, Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, P. V. 
Ulen. 


15—SCULPTURE 
Grovp II 


First Prize, $25: Almon J. Smith, 18, War- 
ren Easton Boys’ H.S., New Orleans, La. 
Teacher, Michael J. Kyame. 

Second Prize, $15: Jaclyn Ungemach, 15, 
East Denver (Colo) H.S. Teacher, Miss Hero 
Conesny. 

Third Prize, $10: Dorothy Gallagher, Ber- 
lin (N. H.) H.S. Teacher, Robert Hughes. 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Phyllis Amandolini, 16, 
Washington Irving H.S., New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Charles Salerno. 

Second Prize, $15: John Micalizzi, 17, The 
School of Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mr. Albino Cavallito. 

Third Prize, $10: Narda Adamo, 17, Bald- 
win (N. Y.) H.S. Teacher, Laura C. Strader. 


16—CERAMICS AND CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
Group II 


First Prize, $25: William Pahle, Abraham 
Lincoln H.S., San Jose, Calif. Teacher, Violet 
Lannis. 


Second Prize, $15: Margaret Vance, 17, 
West H.S., Denver, Colo. Teacher, Don Allen. 

Third Prize, $10: Ruth Cochran, 16, West 
HS. Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Leroy 
Schrauf. 


SECOND PRIZE: $50, Group Ill, 
















Dress 
Fabric Design by Ellen Howey, 17, High 
School of Music and Art, New York 
City. (Sponsored by American Silk Mills.) 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Dee Dee Ruhiman, 16, San 
Rafael (Calif.) H.S. Teacher, Edward C. Day. 

Second Prize, $15: Barbara Fackler, 17, An- 
drews School for Girls, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Teacher, Katherine McKee. 

Third Prize, $10: Barbara Lever, 17, Wash- 
ington Irving H.S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, 
Charles Salerno. 


17—FABRIC DECORATION 
Group II 


First Prize, $25; Joan Sigler, 15, Franklin 
H.S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Lois C. Tuttle. 

Second Prize, $15: Donna Dean, 17, Nor- 
mandy (Mo.) H.S. Teacher, Helen Madsen. 

Third Prize, $10: Alfred Lewis, 18, North 
Side H.S., Fort Worth, Tex. Teacher, Mrs. 
Jessie Shropshire. 

, 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Jo-Ann Esbensen, 17, 
Streubenmuller Textile H.S.. New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. S. O’Brien. 


- 


; I 
Second Prise, $18: Jamas Crowle, 8 icoln H. 
Technical H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. “Teach Phird P» 
Howard Reid. le 
Third Prize, $10: Margaret Dombroski, 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. Te as 
Mrs. Blanche Browning. st Pri 
, Denvi 
ond |! 
(Cali 
| Third Pr 
Reagan 
Mrs. Maur 


18—WEAVING 
First Prize, $25: LaWanda Watson, 15, wid 
Greiner Jr. H.S., Dallas, Tex. Teacher, 
Lake. 
Second Prize, $15: Rachel Ramirez, 17, 
son H.S., San Jose, Calif. Teacher, Glen 
C. Harris. 


Third Prize, $10: Irene Simas, San Raf, » First Pri 
(Calif.) H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Louise Lewis, ) awaii) | 
_ Second | 

eland 


19—HANDCRAFT Bec 
Group II ¥ 


First Prize, $25: Charles Harvey, 18, South) 
Hills H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, rr 
Bittaker. 

Second Prize, $15: Pete Roushakes, 19, ‘ 
vin Coolidge H.S., Washington, D. C. Teacher, H. 
Rufus Jacoby. a 

Third Prize, $10: Henry Willoughly, 17, Mt 
Lebanon (Pa.) H.S. Teacher, Douglas Shaner. ” _" * 


Group III 


First Prize, $25: Ardell Thomas, 18, Minne- | 
apolis (Minn.) Voc. H.S. Teacher, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Kent. 

Second Prize, $15: Elinor Marko, 17, Jane ae Ms 
Addams Voc. H.S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, © 4 
Frances Hawkswell. 3 

Third Prize, $10: Mary Jane Healey, 
Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher : 
Greta Pack. 


1949 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sheldon Alpert, 17, East H.S., Denver, Cole, 
Teacher, Miss Hero L. Conesny. Fred Archer ™ 
School of Photography, Los Angeles, Calif. ® 

George L. Reynolds, 17, Lincoln H.S., Green 
River, Wyo. Fred Archer School of Photog- 
raphy, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Vincent Sampiere, John Adams H:S., Ozone 
Park, N. Y. Teacher, Richard Blazej. New = d 
a Institute of Photography, New York, | Third P 

Ramon M. Rosario, Cardinal Hayes HS., » Lincoln H 
Bronx, N. Y. Teacher, Brother Joseph Wil- 
liam. Progressive School of PROC BS 
New Haven, Conn. : 


Group II 
E—News Photographs 
First Prize, $25: Benjamin Priest, 16, Thome- 


as Jefferson H.S., Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, 
Charles Harm. Also Ansco Award, $25. 


| First Pr 
| Utrecht H 
, Schlesings« 





FRED LUDEKENS, famous illustrator whose favorite subjects 


are those of homespun American life. 


From GHOST TOWN* “. 


-* 


.. and legs so long that they say when 


he rode in on his mule he had his spurs fastened at the calf.” 


Higgins American India Ink, of course. Mr. Ludekens is 
aided in his well known sensitive line treatment by the 
controlled surface tension of Higgins Ink. Like many other 
famous American illustrators, he likes the way Higgins Ink 
flows freely and evenly. Add to the quality and character 
of your own work with Higgins—ask your dealer for Higgins 
American Drawing Inks. 


1B BASIC ART MEDIUM 
SINCE 1880 


*naproouceo From GHOST TOWN sy 
G. EZRA DANE, ILLUSTRATED BY : hal coy 
FRED LUOEKENS, BY PERMISSION 
OF ALFRED A. KNOPF, INC, COPY- 
RIGHT 1941 BY G. EZRA OANE. 


371 NINTH STREET. 
BROORLYN 15... 


HIGGINS INK CO. INC. 


inl alata 











ond Prize, $15: George L. Reynolds, 17, 
toln H.S., Green River, Wyo. 
‘ rd Prize, $10: Robert F. Jennings, 18, 
nesdale (Pa.) H.S. Also Ansco Award, $10. 


: F—School or Camp Activities 

First Prize, $25: Sheldon Alpert, 17, East 
: , Denver, Colo. Teacher, Miss H. Conesny. 
Second Prize, $15: Roger Martin, 17, Gar- 
Saena (Calif.) H.S. Teacher, Mr. Nathaniel. 

) Third Prize, $10: Dell Van Dusen, 17, John 
8. Reagan Sr. H.S., Houston, Tex. Teacher, 
"Mrs. Maurine Clark. 



















G—Sports 
First Prize, $25: Harlan Hayakawa, 17, Hilo 
" (Hawaii) H.S. Teacher, Anita Carter. 
» Second Prize, $15: Edward Feldman, 17, 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) H.S. Teacher, C. J. 
) Bachtel. Also Ansco Award, $15 and Coach 
» Award, $10. 


outh Third Prize, $10: Joan Carr, 18, Hampton 
nes HS., Allison Park, Pa. Teacher, Mary K. 
Cal Auld. Also Coach Award, $10. 
her, ” H—Community or Social Life 
Mt. First Prize, $25: James Hale, 16, Cranford 
ner. 4 {N. J.) H.S. Teacher, Gladys Estabrook. 
, Second Prize, $15: David Windsor, 11, 
Southeastern School, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
nne- Helen Longwin. Also Ansco Award, $15. 
Vir- Third Prize, $10: Gerald Rottner, 17, Alex- 
ander Hamilton H.S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jane Teacher, Mrs. Vinette. Also Ansco Award. 
her, #10. 
1, I—Portrait af a Person 
sher, First Prize, $25: Gerald Rottner, 17, Alex- 
a ander Hamilton H.S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
| Teacher, Mrs. Lois Vinette. Also Ansco 
ae =6«Award, $25. 
‘ Second Prize, $15: Jim Weaver, 17, Wash- 
ington-Lee H.S., Arlington, Va. Teacher, 
Rosalind D. Parley. 
Third Prize, $10: Michael Coyne, 15, Hutch- 
inson (Kan.) Sr..H.S. Teacher, Miss S. Craw- 
. ford. Also Ansco Award, $10. 
Ole, ~ 
— 4 J—Animals 
cen First Prize, $25: Howard Slocum, 18, Mill- 
tog- » brook, N. Y. Memorial H.S. Téacher, Norman 
0. Collins. Also Ansco Award, $25. 
one Second Prize, $15: Edward Feldman, 17, 
New » Cleveland Heights (Ohio) H.S. Teacher, C. J. 
ork, Bachtel. 
Third Prize, $10: George L. Reynolds, 17, 
iS., Lincoln H.S., Green River, Wyo. 
Wil- 
phy, K—Scenes 
First Prize, $25: Leonard Rosenblatt, New 
Utrecht H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. 
Schlesinger. 
Second Prize, $15: Don Wilber, 16, Palo 
om- “9 Alto (Calif.) H.S. Teacher, Mr. Engelcke. 
her, Also Ansco Award, $15. 


» Third Prize, $10: Vincent Sampiere, 17, 
John Adams H.S., Ozone Park, N. Y. Teacher, 
Richard Blazej. Also Ansco Award, $10. 


L—Still Life 


First Prize, $25: Dell Van Dusen, 17, John 
H. Reagan Sr. H.S., Houston, Tex. Teacher, 
) Maurine D. Clark. 

Second Prize, $15: Wing Hong, 19, Tamal- 
pais H.S., Mill Valley, Calif. Teacher, Mr. 
me Prather. Also Ansco Award, $15. 
; = Third Prize, $10: Lois Bartell, 17, 
: oa Tech. H.S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, 
| Persing. 


Pa 





West 
Ellis 


M—Color Transparencies 


First Prize, $25: Edward Domachowski, 17, 
Pulaski H.S., Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, 
Ralph S. Graves. 

Second Prize, $15: Bob Jackson, 14, High- 
» land Park H.S., Dallas, Tex. Teacher, Ray- 
» Mond M. Akin. Also Ansco Award, $15. 
Third Prize, $10: Steve Wilson, 17, Ft. Col- 
tims (Colo.) H.S. Teacher, Harry Stoll. 


















| A complementary copy of the Catalogue 
—% being mailed to all art teachers whose 
pStudents are represented in the National 
Sigh School Art Exhibition and the National 
"High School Photography Exhibition. Addi- 
tional copies are available from Scholastic 
OMagazines, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, 
mm, Y., 25 cents each. 











Dedications 
Fr P. Adams once dedicated a 
book—“To Herbert Bayard. Swope, 


Without Whose, Friendly Aid Every 
Line in This Book Was Written.” 
Francis Hackett once dedicated a 
book—“To My Wife, Signe Toksvig, 
Whose Lack of Interest in This Book 
Has Been My Constant Desperation.” 


Saturday Review of Literature 


New Formation 


The rugged game of football is in 
for a few refinements according to one 
of our editors who has been reading 


. 


short stories entered in the Scholastic — 
Writing Awards. A story submitted by - 
one of our readers contained the fol- 
lowing sentence: “The rest of the boys 
are huddled around their coaches get- 
ting last minuet instructions.” 


Plagiarism 
“Your new symphony isevery good,” 
a Viennese musician once remarked to 
Brahms, “but it continually reminds me 
of some other music.” 
“What other music?” Brebeiie in- 


quired. “Your next symphony?” 
David Ewen 








Strathmore winners 






Winner Society of Illustrators Special Award 


Student artists who submitted 
their work in the recent Scho- 
lastic Awards contest reveal a 
variety cf techniques, subject 
matter and viewpoints. We con- 
gratulate them and show here 
two of the prize-winning entries 
done on Strathmore which con- 


employ varied’ 
techniques on 
expressive 





Winner First Prize, General Design—Gr. 1 


sequently won our supplementary awards. 

These students, like long-successful artists, have discovered 
the advantages of using Strathmore. Knowing that paper is as 
important a tool as carefully chosen paints and brushes, many 
famous artists work largely or exclusively with Strathmore 


Artist Papers and Boards. 


PAPER IS PART 
OF THE PICTURE 





Why not try Strathmore for your 
own work, to help get the best pos- 
sible results, as do so many suc- 
cessful craftsmen. Free sample 
book on request. 


STRATHMORE 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


- 


































--ethe reliable 
Textile Colors 


We'll be glad to send 
you Free Information. 
Just write Dept. 5-28 


MERICAN CRAYON. 





' wan’ 
: ' Seah 
Bron Wusial 
“Sean Musial used a Louisville 
blast his iy A > 
championship batting in 1 
Like all great hitters in baseball, 
Musial msists on a genuine 
Louisville Slugger Bat. Year in 


and year out Sluggers are the 
Bat of Champions. 
AT YOUR 


FREE | 
— 
Tt... 


Peet neeec eth hater | Ja 
wi 
isheed ond hi lights of 
the ‘48 Baseball season. [> 
Get yours at your Dealer's | = 
5e ones or F 


or send 
to Hillerich & 





Bay U.S. Savings Bonds 





Free Ports 
(Continued from page 7) 


Denmark. Enthusiastic at what they 
learned, the merchants asked Congress 
to authorize a free port at New York. 
Many Congressmen thought the scheme 
was unconstitutional.* The plan died. 

In 1933 interest revived. A New 
York Congressman proposed a law 
(passed in 1934) to permit foreign- 
trade zones. Corporations, either pub- 
licly-owned or privately-owned, may 
apply for the right to operate a zone. 
The Foreign-Trade Zones Board, which 
is part of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, decides on applications. 

The first foreign-trade zone, at New 
York City, was just getting well started 
when World War II came along. The 
War Department took over the site, at 
Stapleton, Staten Island. The zone had 
to move to a group of piers on Manhat- 
tan Island. Operations continued on a 
much reduced scale. Now the zone is 
back at Stapleton. Business is good, al- 
though the Army still retains haif the 
storage area. 

The war years brought a great in- 
crease in American trade. Our goods 
were needed to fight the war. Afte: the 
war our goods were needed to feed 
and rebuild the war-ravaged world. Re- 
cently our exports have declined, but 
imports have risen. Probably American 
foreign trade will be large for years to 
come. 


Free Ports in the News 


Port cities wanted to cut themselves 
a bigger slice of foreign trade. Some 
cities decided that a foreign-trade zone 
would help attract business. 

Just two years ago, in May of 1947, 
New Orleans opened a 20-acre foreign- 
trade zone. It has made a good start. 
San Francisco began talking~about a 
free port 30 years ago. For a long time 
there was disagreement over the loca- 
tion. Last June, Pier 45 in San Fran- 
cisco harbor became a foreign-trade 
zone. The Foreign-Trade Zones Board 
has received applications for zones at 
Los Angeles, California; Seattle, Wash- 
ington; and San Antonio, Texas. ‘(Al- 
though it is 150 miles inland, San An- 
tonio handles a good deal of foreign 
trade, mostly with Mexico.) 

Some other cities that have given 
serious thought to setting up a foreign- 
trade zone include Houston and Lare- 
do, Texas; Portland, Maine; and San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Even Chicago, 1,000 
miles from any ocean, has become in- 
terested. Growth of airplane freight 
transport may some day make foreign- 
trade zones useful to many inland 
cities. 

There are two important limitations 


on use of foreign-trade zones. Manufa 
turing and exhibiting of goods is { 
bidden. Bills now before Congress 

if passed, end these restrictions. Th 

light industries could be set up. “Trade 
fairs,” at which samples of products arg: 
exhibited for prospective purchase 
could be held in the zones. , 


The foreign-trade zone promises to 
be of increasing importance to Amerie) 


can trade and shipping. 
Zones Cost Money! 


That doesn’t mean that every city 
can support a zone. A foreign-tradg 
zone costs money. Seattle expects to 
spend $380,000 to set up its proposed 


foreign-trade zone, plus upwards of) 
$80,000 a year to run it. It may take" 


eight years, say Seattle officials, before 


the zone begins paying for itself. AY 
small port with little foreign trade” 
might find a foreign-trade zone to be a | 


costly “white elephant.” 


Another warning is the case of Mo 
bile, Alabama. Mobile had a foreign.” 


trade zone for six months. It cost $60,- 


000—its income was just $10.75! Thew 


zone handled only one and one-half 
tons of merchandise. 


The zone might have succeeded if it 7 
had had a longer trial, or if it hadn't § 
become the center of a political fight,” 
Mobile’s failure doesn’t mean that the” 
idea of foreign-trade zones is unsound. 7 
But it proves again that any worth 7 
while community project—foreign-trade 


zone or anything else—can’t be a suc 


7 quen: 
“And pr 
5 | But it s 


cess without good planning, hard work, © 


and united effort by many citizens. 








Favorite gift 
with young grads! 


“$0 SMOOTH” is packed with the Seventeen 
glamour aids a gay young graduate adores 


. . . large container of Bubble Bath, Talcum, 4 


2-0z. Cologne and fragrant Sachet Pillow. 
Give this gift and know it’s just what she wants! 


$295 Plas 20% federal tax. 


¢ Hypo-Allergenic 
COSMETICS* 


*Acceptable for advertising in the publications 
of the American Medical Assn. 


SEVENTEEN, INC... RYE, NEW YORK 
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© The rain fell down 
= And hit the groun’, 

= it landed everywhere; 
© it quenched the earth, 





3 The Wonders of Nature 


And proved its worth, 
But it straightened my curly hair! 


The Sun 


The sun came out 

And shone about, 

On live people and the dead; 
It cheered the birds, 

It brought kind words, 

But it turned me lobster red! 


Hailstones 


The hailstones fell 

And bounced pell-mell 

On the single and the wed; 
They added joys 

To girls and boys, 

But one clunked me on the head! 


Snow 


The snow did fall 

On homes large and small, 

It touched the rich and those that 
beg; 

It fell all around, 

On people and ground, 

But I slipped and broke my leg! 


Peace and Quiet 


Everything was quiet on Sis’s date, 

Could it have been just fate? 

Before them her brother did not 
loom, 

For he was locked up in his room. 


Little Brother 


‘My little brother is such a pest, 

I really don’t get any rest. 

Instead of sitting quiet and still, 

He thinks up things to give me a 
chill. 

For instance, just the other day, 

He thought of another way 

To make me turn a shade whiter, 

For into my bed he’d put a spider! 


FOURTH PRIZE 


By Carol Eckert, 17 
Oak Park Twp. H. S.. 
Oak Park, Ill. 

Teacher, Mildred Linden 


Ode to Sports 


As the gentleman you're fighting 
Lands his right upon your jaw, 

And your knees refuse to function 
And you fold up on the floor, 





Humor Awards 








And thru darkness deep and vibrant, 
The referee sings his song, 

Don’t you wish, O happy warrior, 
That you'd never left ping-pong? 


When the air is full of pigskins 
And your mouth is full of mud, 
For it’s crisp, clear, autumn weather 
And there’s football in your blood, 
While that big opposing tackle 
Still is sitting on your head, 

Don’t you wish, O quite devoutly, 
That your forte was chess instead? 


When the springtime greets the 
playgrounds 
And the crack of bats is heard, 
And you're feeling pretty worried 
For this dim-wit playing third 
Has a scatter arm and scatter brain 
And hates your guts to boot, 
Dream sweet dreams of dominoes, 
You big athletic brute. 


FOURTH PRIZE 


By Alan Joseph Goldman, 17 
Abraham Lincoln H. S. 
Brooklyn, New York 
Teacher, Maxwell Nurnberg 


This Miracle of Transportation 


Patience is a noble virtue 

Highly praised by all of us. 
Patience fades iu face of waiting 
On a corner, for a bus. 


You may write and you may argue, 
You may raise an awful fuss, 

Plans are made to triple service 
While you’re waiting for a bus. 


Count the cars that pass per minute, 
Pace the block a time or two, 
Try your best, say: “I'll ignore it.” 
Still no bus comes into view. 


Chill the air may be, nay freezing, 
While you stamp your feet and cuss; 
Still no sound disturbs the silence, 
Still you’re waiting for a bus. 


Yet the wily bus eludes you, 
Waiting, plotting your dismay. 

As you say: “Oh darn, I’m walking,” 
Up it comes and scoots away! 


Does my moral yet escape you? 
Let me make it clearer thus: 


_ I have penned this lengthy grievance, 


While I waited for a bus! 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Melvin Plotinsky, 15 
Isaac E. Young H. S. 
New Rochelle, New York 
Teacher, Fannie W. Upham 








PENCIL 
SHARPENER 





BOSTON 


Den‘t waste time whittling! A few whirls of 
a@ new Boston streamliner and your pencil 
point is sharp and ready for action. Besides 
the Boston KS shown above there are 5 other 
models from which to choose. Get that mod- 
ern Boston for your home now. Clip this ed— 
show your stationer or dept. store the? yeu 
want the new streamlined 


BOSTON 


PENGIL SHARPENERS 





Manvtactured by 
HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Also makers of Speedball Pens, Hunt Artist Pens 


ros) SENIORS inedicc’s show Boos. 
G tiful and complete Line of Modern 










GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Me Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 








PRINTCRAFT, Dept $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pe. 
DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design » Fashion 
Iustration + Interior 
Deceration 


CHICAGO 2g 
ACADEMY $ 
P , + Cartooning 


Art Essentials - Commercial Art 
FINE ARTS 






Wvstretion ¢ Drawing ¢ Pointing. 
Dey, Eve., Set. and Sun. Classes. 
Write fer free Cataleg 
18 S$. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINGIS 
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° The Styleline 4-Door Sedan ; 
Car Students Rate This~One— White sidewall tires optional at extra eal 


the most Leautiful BU W of all/ 


Designers can give you a lot of arty reasons why those curved and 


sweeping lines are so pleasing to your eye... but all you have to The most Beautiful BUY for D 
do is look to know that. : ing and Riding Ease—thanks 


4 ; u Chevrolet’s famous new Center 
Engineers can rattle off a lot of technical terms to explain the Point Design—including Centers 
4 : p Point Steering, Center-Point Seai 
flashing performance, the smoother, steadier ride . . . but all you ing, Lower Center of Gravity wi 
" ‘ > out loss of road clearance 
have to do is take a spin to be convinced. Gentendiiine Maas Suspensialll : 


Owners can cite a long list of other reasons why you get so much 
more satisfaction and so much more fun out of a Chevrolet—the The wal 
roominess, the conveniences, the ruggedness and reliability. But you Beautifal 
really have to have a Chevrolet in your own family to know how ing. Che 


is the only low-priced car with the 
eight they vee clean, curving lines, sparklt 


colors, and handsome fabrics 
fixtures of Body by Fisher, featuredy 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN : - Y 
elsewhere on higher-priced cat® 


The Most Beautiful BUY for Per- The Most Beautiful BUY for The Most Beautiful BUY for 
formance with Economy. Nowhere All-Round Safety—due to Comfort. Here is comfort abso- 
else will you find such a perfect these factors: (1) Certi-Safe _lutely unequalled in the low 
balance of power, acceleration, econ- Hydraulic Brakes; (2) Fisher price field eee born of new 
and dependability as you'll find Unisteel Body-Construction; Super-Size Interiors with 
Set hevrokt’s Valve-in-Head engine. (3) Panoramic Visibility; (4) Five-Foot Seats, extra-gener- 
That’s why more and more makers Safety Plate Glass in all win- _ ous head, leg and elbowroom, 
in all price fields are adopting the dows, and (5) Super-safe and the modern ventilation 
Valve-in-Head principle. Unitized Knee-Action Ride. of a “car that breathes.” 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 14 
(Feb. 2-May 25, 1949) 


Week 


_ Note: Letters indicate month (F-Feb., Mr-March, 
_ A-April, Ma-May). The first figure indicates day of 
month; the number after the dash indicates the page 


number. Example: F 2-14 means February 2, page 14. 
The letter T following a page number means Teacher 


Edition. 
A 

: Asian Conference, F 2- 
14; Interracial Fighting in South 
Africa, F 2-15; Italian Colonies 
(with map), A 20-8; Union of 
South Africa, Mr 9-8; South- 
West Africa Joins Union, Ma 
+16. 

Agriculture: Air Force Feeds 
Cattle; F 2-16; Arabian Gas 

"New Source of Fertilizer, A 27- 
7; Bibliography, F 2-31T; In- 

"ternational Wheat Conference, 
F 16-18; Price Supports, A 20- 
15; Wheat Treaty, A 6-14; The 

) American Farmer, 1949, F 16- 
9; FAO (program), F 23-8. 

Alaska: Future Unlimited (with 
map), F 23-4. 

Asia: Asian Conference, F 2-14; 
Siberia, Russia’s Fortress in 
No. Asia (with maps), F 9-8. 

Astronomy (Catharine E. Barry): 
April Sky, A 6-18; Birth of the 
Planets, A 20-16; February Sky, 
F 2-19; Old and New Ideas of 
the Universe, Ma 11-11; Star 
Words, F 2-19; The March Sky, 
Mr 9-13; The May Sky, Ma 4-19. 

Atomic Energy: Oak Ridge Sets 
Up Permanent Museum, Mr 9- 
10; Radioisotopes Free for Can- 
cer Research, Mr 9-10; Smyth 
& Dean Appointed to US. 
AEC., Ma 18-12; Status of In- 
ternational Control, Ma 4-9; 

| Technical Development, Ma 4-7. 
Audio-Visual: .. . and Now Tele- 

Vision (Temple, Wm. J.), F 2- 

NT; Books into Films, A 6- 

@T; “Earth and Its Peoples”, 

A 6-40T, A 27-1T; Norway, A 

97-11; Film Futures, Ma 4-14T; 

New Equipment, Mr 2-34T; See- 

Read - Hear Geography, A 6- 
TT; Sound Advice, Mr 2-34T, 
A 6-28T; Visually Yours (Fal- 
Coner, Vera), F 2-24T, Mr 2- 
@2T, A 6-30T; Write Before You 

| Shoot, A 6-36T. 

"Austria: Andlinger, Gerhard, 

= Delegate to NY Youth Forum, 

» Mr 2-15; New Talks on Inde- 

pendence, F 16-17. 

» Australia: Prime Minister 

{Biog.), F 16-8; What’s Up 
wn Under? (with map), F 





| 6-6. 

= Aviation: Bibliography, A 13-3T; 
> Bill Odom—Hawaii to N. J., 
© Mr 16-12; Commercial Air- 
) lines, Ma 4-12; Endurance Rec- 
» Ord Set, Ma 11-15; Radar De- 
| fense, F 23-13; First Round the 
World Non-Stop Flight (with 
| Map), Mr 16-12; ICAO (Pro- 
@fams), F 23-9. 

Awards Issue, Ma 25. 


B 
| Barry, Catherine E.: See Astron- 









oo: Bountiful Belgium 
(with map), F ' 
Botrapnica Sketches: Bentsen, 
| Rep. Lloyd, F 2-4; Chifley, Jo- 
» Sph Benedict, F 16-8; Black- 
a. Elizabeth, F 2-16; Early, 
4 hen H., A 20-15; Halper, 
rt, A 6-24; Johnson, Louis 
Mr 16-10; McGrath, Dr. 





Earl James, Mr 2-10; Mish, 
Stanley, F 16-25; Moon, Carl, 
F 16-22; Pound, Ezra, Mr 2-11; 
Sims, Rep. Hugo, F 2-4; Tru- 
jillo, Mr 16-13. 

Bolivia: How We Live, Mr 9-12. 

Boy dates Girl: Blind Dates and 
Party Poise, F 23-15; Box So- 
cial and Dating.the Older Man, 
Mr 23-22; Characters Who Com- 
plicate Your Life, F 16-24; Con- 
versation, Ma 4-24; Dancing, 
Ma 11-24; Dates for Guests, Ma 
4-25; Fading Popularity, Mr 
2-28; Good Grooming, A 13- 
18; Goodnight Kisses, A 6-32; 
Holiday Formula, Ma 25-28; 
Hours, Ma 4-24; Social Graces, 
F 2-26; Your Best Friends 
Won't Tell You, Mr 9-18. 

Brazil: U. S.-Brazilian Economic 
Mission, Mr 2-11. 

Britain: see Great Britain. 

British Commcnwealth: Bibliog- 
raphy, Mr 9-3T; Canada (with 
map), Mr 23-6; Canadian Elec- 
tions, Ma 11-15; Ceylon, India 
and Pakistan, Ma 4-10; India 
Stays in Commonwealth, Ma 
11-15; New Zealand, Ma 11-6; 
Union of South Africa, Mr 9-8; 
What’s Up Down Under? (with 
map), F 16-6. 

Brotherhood Week: Bibliography, 
F 9-3T; Editorial by Nelson 
Rockefeller, F 23-3; Great Is- 
sues, Human Rights, F 23-10. 

Burma: Karen Uprising, F 16-18. 


Cc 

Canada: Bibliography, Mr 2-39T; 
Elections, Ma 11-15; Newfound- 
land As We Saw It, Mr 23-8; 
Tenth Province for Canada 
(with map), Mr 23-6. 

Canal Zone: How We Live, F 16- 
9; Panama Canal, F 16-10. 

Career Club: see Vocations. 

Census: 1950 U. S. Census Plan, 
A 13-17. 

Ceylon: The Newest Dominions, 
Ma 4-10. 

China: Collapse of Nationalist 
China, F 2-14; Communist Of- 
fensive, Ma 4-14; What’s Ahead 
This Summer?, Ma 25-3. 

Churchill, Winston: MIT Speech, 
A 13-16. 

Citizenship: Bibliography, A 13- 
3T; I Am an American, Ma 11- 
13; Junior Citizens in Action, 
Ma 11-12. 

Civics: see also U. S. Govern- 
ment, Transportation. Bibliog- 
raphy, F 2-31T; Community 
Forests, A 13-12; Counties at 
the Crossroads, F 2-11; Metrop- 
olis, the Overgrown City, F 16- 
12; Special Districts, F 23-6; 
Tidelands Oil, Mr 9-5. 

Coal: Overland Cargo Conveyor, 


F 23-13. 

Colombia: Bibliography, A 20- 
3T. 

Colonies: European Colonies in 
the Western Hemisphere (map), 
A 217-9. 

Colorado: River-Water Use Dis- 
pute, Mr 16-12. 

Columbia Valley Authority; see 
also River Development. Tru- 
man Recommends, F 9-16. 


unism: Communists Admit 

Loyalty to USS.R., Mr 9-10, 
Mr 16-11; Cardinal Mindszenty 
Guilty, F 16-16; Karen Upris- 
ing, F 16-18; Bulgaria Attacks 
Protestants, F 23-14; Danube, 
A 6-8; Russian Youth, A 6-10; 
Siberia, F 9-8. 

Community Forests: A 13-12. 

Conservation: see also Forests, 
Fish. Fight on Grasshoppers, 
A 13-16. 

Consumer Education: Bibliog- 
raphy, Mr 9-3T, Mr 16-3T. 

Costa Rica: Bibliography, F 23- 
3T; How We Live, A 6-19; Peace- 
ful Settlement With Nicaragua, 
Mr 9-11. 

Council of Europe: see Europe. 

Courts: “Justice of the Peace”, 
Mr 23-10. 

Cuba: U. S. Sailors’ Vandalism, 
Mr 23-15. 

Cultural and Scientific Confer- 
ence for World Peace: Meets at 
the Waldorf, A 6-13. 


D 

Danube: Bibliography, Mr 9-3T; 
Death of a River (with map), 
A 6-8. 

Debate: see Pro and Con. 

Defense: see U. S. Nafional De- 
fense. 

Democracy: Voice of Democracy 
Contest, Mr 9-11; Two Worlds 
in Action, Ma 4-3T. 

Displaced Persons: Checking Up 
On Congress, Ma 25-15. 

Dominican Republic: Bibliog- 
raphy, Mr 2-39T; Dominican 
Dictator: Trujillo (with map), 
Mr 16-13; How We Live, Mr 
16-14. 


“Earth and Its Peoples’ Films: 
see Audio-Visual. 

Earthquakes: Pacific Coast 
Earthquake, A 27-7. 

Easter: Hens Lay Colored Eggs, 
A 13-16. 

Ecuador: Bibliography, Mr 23- 
3T. 

Editorials: see also Keys To 
Clear Thinking. Brotherhood Is 
Your Everyday Job (Rocke- 
feller, Nelson A.), F 23-3; 
Guinea Pigs for Health, Mr 9- 
3; Lincoln Goes to High School, 
F 9-5; The American Farmer, 
1949, F 16-3; The Voice of the 
Turtle, A 20-3; To Burn or 
Not to Burn? (comic books), 
F 2-5. 

Education: Bibliography, A 6- 
47T; Common Learnings for 
Unity, Mr 2-3T; Education in 
UNESCO (Bodet, Dr. Jaime 
Torres), A 6-13T; Federal 
Aid, Ma 18-14; Foreign Study 
Opportunities, F 2-5T; New 
Education Chief (McGrath, Dr. 
Earl James), Mr 2-10; The Pub- 
lic Be Pleased!, F 2-20T; School 
Districts, F 23-6; UNESCO— 
They Work for All the World, 
F 23-8; What Must the Schools 
Accomplish in a Democracy, A 
20-10 

El] Salvador: Bibliography, F 16- 
sT. 


Europe: see also Individual 
Countries and Danube. Col- 
onies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere (map), A 27-9; Council 
of Europe, F 9-16, Ma 18-14; 
Student Trips, Mr 23-14; We 
Took the Highway and the By- 
way, A 6-11T 

European Recovery Program: 
East-West Trade Between ERP 
Countries, Mr 2-12; German 
Officials Take Part in ERP, Ma 
11-12; More Money for ERP, Mr 
16-11; Reports to Congress, F 
ag Two Years of ECA, A 






<4 


Fish: Big Enough Fish in~the 
Flas 3 A 2- 13: 2: tue ti 
es, “12; Hun ne 
“Humpbacks” (Whales), 
11-8; The Oceans: Last ‘apood 
Frontier”?, A 20-7; Whaling, 
A 20-15. 
a see Fish, Health and Nu- 
tion. 
vores: see U. S. Forest Service. 
Community Forests, A 13-12; 
Wanted: Wood, Ma 18-9. 
Free Ports: Ma 25-6. 
Freedom of Press: Maryland Ra- 
dio Case, F 9-17. 
Freedom Train: Tours Con- 
tinued till 1951, F 16-17. 
Friendship Train: News Picture, 
F 16-17. : 


G 
Gay Head: see Boy Dates Girl. 
Germany: Berlin Blockade May 
End, Ma 4-14; Letter from Ger- 
many (Say What You Please). 
F 2-3, M 9-22; New Constitu- 
tion, Ma 18-13; Occupation 
Statute, A 20-14; Officials Take 
Part in ERP, Ma 11-14; War 
Criminals Sentenced, A 27-6; 
What’s Ahead This Summer?, 
Ma 25-13. 
Gieseking, Walter: Arrives and 
Departs, F 2-15. 
Gould, Kenneth M.: see Keys to 
Clear Thinking. 
Great Britain: see also British 
Commonwealth. Britain Today, 
Ma 18-6; Labor Vs. Tory, Mr 


cing 
Students: (Knowlton). Bibliog- 
raphy, A 6-47T; Education, A 
20-10; Ethics, Ma 18-15; : 


sion, Mr 23-9. 
Guatemala; Bibliography, F 2- 


1T. 
Guianas: Bibliography, Mr 16- 
3T; How We Live, A 27-10. 


Hague, Frank: Jersey City May- 
or Defeated, Ma 18-14. 

Haiti: see also Dominican Repub- 
lic. Bibliography, F 23-3T; 
How We Live, Mr 23-18. 

Hawaii: Bibliography, Ma 11-3T; 
Overseas America (article), 
Mr 2-8. 

Health and Nutrition: Big Deal 
(Ann White), F 9-12; Careless 
Health Habits, F 2-3T; Arabian 
Gas New Source of Fertilizer, 
A 27-7. Enough Fish in the Sea?, 
A 20-5; Guinea Pigs for Health, 
M 9-3; Habit Is What Counts, 
F 2-18T; Health Improvement 
Winners, F 9-17; New Test for 
Cancer, A 27-6; School Cook- 
book, M 2-28T; The Oceans: 
Last “Food Frontier”?, A 20-7; 
The Voice of the Turtle, A 
20-5; Weight Bait, A 27 
WHO—They Work for 
the World, F 23-8; What They 
Ate for Breakfast (Poll on 
Health Survey), A _ 6-32T; 
World Death Rate Declines, A 
20-14; Cartoons—1l4. Weight, F 
2-25; 15. Daily ee F 9-29; 

F 16-28; 17. 


2-36; 19. Clean skin, Me ale 
16-22; 21. F Mr 23- 
; 22. Teeth A 6-28; 





























- Ma 18-25. 
 wogge army, M 9-3T. 
. Herbert: see U. S. Ex- 
eee Reorganization Plan. 
Housing: attcgraphy, A 2-3T; 
Housing U. S. A., Ma 18-10; Sun 
Heated House, Mr 2-12. 
How We Live: Bolivia (Terceros, 
: Mr 9-12; 


F 16-9; Costa Rica (Esquival, 
Victor Gonzalez), A 6-19; Do- 
Minican Republic (Hernandez, 
Jose Maria, Ricard, Aida), Mr 
16-14; Haiti, (Talleyrand, Lu- 
cienne), Mr 23-18; Nicaragua 
Luna Ch., William, Ramirez, 
Norma), Ma 11-10; Virgin Isi- 
ands (Nichelson, Carmen, Bap- 
tist, Wilfred), F 


India: see Kashmir. Bibliog- 
raphy, A 13-3T; Newest Do- 
minions, Ma 4-10; Stays in 
Commonwealth, Ma 11-15. 

Indians: Self Help Plans, A 20-16. 

Indo-China: Birth of a Nation, 
Mr 23-15. 

Indonesia: Dutch Reach Agree- 

ment, Ma 18-12. 

Installment Buying: Controls Re- 
laxed, Ma 4-16. 

Institute of Student Opinion: 

* Guinea Pigs for Health, Mr 9- 
3; What They Ate for Break- 
fast, A 6-32T. 

: Elections in North Ire- 
land, F 23-14; Republic of Ire- 
land, A 27-6. 

Iron: Bibliography, Mr 2-39T; 
Iron Ore (with map), Mr 16-6; 


Overland Cargo Conveyor, F 
23-13. 


Israel: ste also Palestine. Moves 
Toward Peace, A 13-15. 

Italy: “Orphan” Lands in Africa 
(colonies, map), A 20-8. 


J 


Pi Session: Breaking Dates, F 
9- 22; Entertainment Favorites, 
A 20-18, A 27-18; Pet Peeves in 
Dating, Ma 18-26; Tolerance in 
Your H. S. Clubs, Mr 16-24. 

Japan: At the polls, F 2-14; Bib- 
liography, Mr 16-3T; Education 
—A day with Ken and Taeko, 
A 13-8; Former Island Posses- 
sions, A 13-5; History (map), 
A 13-6; Occupation (Our Rec- 
ord in Japan), A 13-9. 


Kashmir, ae to Decide on 
Kashmir, A 6-12. 

Keys to Clear Thinking (Ken- 
neth M. Gould) : Beware of An- 
alogies, Ma 4-5; Don’t Jump to 
Conclusions, Mr 23-5; Don't Let 
Your Feelings Dictate Your 
Thinking, Mr 16-5; Don’t Take 
Anything for Granted, A 6-5; 
Look For Cause and Effect, Ma 
11-5; Make Your.Samples Fair 
Enough, A 13-3; Organize Your 
Thoughts, Ma 18-5. 

Knowlton, Philip A.: See Great 
Issues. 


L 


Labor: Checking Up On Con- 
gress, Ma 25-15; Labor Legisla- 
tion, A 20-14; “Memorial” Coal 
Mine Shutdown, Mr 23-14; 
Truman Labor Bill, F 9-16; 
Labor Bill Progress, Mr 16-11; 
ILO (Program), F 23-8. 

Latin America: see also Individ- 
ual Countries. Bibliography, F 
-®-ST; Latin America’s Future: 

- Awith map), M 2-5. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Lincoln 

~~ Memorial Room, F 9-5. 


ye sca gn a see Radio Play. 
Margarine:*Tax Lifting Debated, 
A 13-14. 


Minnesota: Centennial, Mr 2-11; 
Centennial Stamp, F 16-30. 


Newfoundland: see Canada. 

New Zealand: Bibliography, A 6- 
471T; Ma 11-6. Hunting “Hump- 
backs,” Ma 11-8. 

Nicaragua: Bibliography, A 13- 
3T; How We Live, Ma 11-9. 

North Atlantic Defense Pact: At- 
lantic Pact, Mr 2-13; A 6-12; 
A 13-15. 

Norway: Bibliography, A 6-47T; 
Farmer-Fishermen of Norway, 
A 27-11; “Friendship” with 
USSR or Alliance with West?, 
F 16-16; Quiz, A 27-14; Scan- 


dinavia, A 27-5; Whaling, A 


20-14. 
o 


Oil: Bibliography, F 23-3T; The 
“Tidelands Oil’’ Debate (with 
chart), Mr 9-5; Synthetic Oil 
Development, Ma 18-13; Un- 
derwater Oil, Mr 9-4. 

Overseas America: see also U. S. 
Territories & Posessions. Alas- 
ka, F . ey Canal Zone—Pana- 
ma Canal, F 16-10; Guam, Mr 
23-9; Hawaii, Mr 2-8; Pacific 
Trust Territory, A 6-6; Puerto 
Rico, F 2-6; Samoa, Mr 9-6; 
VU. S. Occupied Pacific Islands, 
A 13-5; U.S. Mid-Pacific Islands, 
Mr 16-7; Virgin Islands, F 9-6. 


Pacific Islands: Occupied Islands, 
A 13-5; Trust Territories, A 6- 
6; Ma 4-15; U. S. Mid-Pacific 
Islands, Mr 16-9. 

Pakistan: Bibliography, A 13-3T; 
Newest Dominions, Ma 4-10. 
Palestine: Israel and Egypt Sign 
Armistice, Mr 9-11; Moves To- 
ward Peace, A 13-15; Peace in 
Palestine? (with map), F 9-14. 

Panama Canal: see Canal Zone. 

Pan America: Bibliography, Mr 
23-3T; Schools Celebrate Pan 
American Day, Mr 2-37T. 

Paraguay: Lopez, Dr. Felipe Mo- 
las, 3rd President in 1949, Mr 
9-11; Gonzales Overthrown, F 
9-17. 

Philippines: Mrs. Quezon Assassi- 
nated; Ma 11-14. 

Plays: see Radio Plays. 

“Point Four’: Truman’s Bold 
New Program, F 2-15; Latin 
America’s Future (map), Mr 
2-5. 

Population: 1950 Census, A 13-17. 

Pound, Ezra: Winner of $1,000 
Poetry Award, M 2-11. 

Prices: Current Price Decline, F 
9-17; “Dis-Inflation?”, Mr 2-10; 
Price Supports, A 20-15. 

Pro and Con Debates: More “Au- 
thorities” for Our River Val- 
leys, Ma 25-10; Should a Con- 
gressman Lead or Follow?, Mr 
16-16. 

Puerto Rico: F 2-6. 

Pulitzer Prizes: Ma 11-15. 


Radio Plays: The Signing of The 
Magna Charta (Walsh and 
Shayon), Ma 11-16. 

Religion: Bulgaria Attacks Prot- 
estants, F 23-14; Cardinal Mind- 
szenty Sentenced, F 16-16; 
United Church of Christ, F 16- 
A 

Retail Distribution: 
raphy, F 16-3T 

River Development: More “Au- 
thorities” for Our River Val- 
leys, May 25-10. 

Russia: see also Communism. 
Churchill’s Speech at MIT, A 
13-16; Economic Pacts with 


Bibliog- 


(with map), F 9-8; Stalin Inter- 
view, F 9-17; Two Airmen Flee 
to U. S., F 16-17; Two Worlds in 
Action, Ma 4-3T; Vishinsky 
Replaces Molotov, Mr 16-10. 
Ryukyu Islands, A 13-5. 


American Samoa, Mr 


Samoa: 
9-6. 

Scandinavia: see also individual 
countries. “On the Spot,” A 

Science: Is Science Man’s Great- 
est Enemy? (Knowlton), F 2- 
17; New Test for Cancer, A 
21-6; Neomycin, New Drug, A 
6-14; Palomar Photos, Ma 18- 
12; Rocket Soars 256 Miles 
Above Earth, Mr 9-10. 

Siberia: see Russia. 

Sports: A Big Racket (Jahn, 
Laura Lou), Mr 23-30; Baseball, 
A 20-20; By George! (Mikan, 
George), F 9-27; Clear the Air! 
(Sportscasters), Mr 16-22; Cup 
Cake (Tennis), Ma 11-29; Her- 
man Masin’s Opinion of Bill 
Stern, Mr 16-3;. Lawsuit of 
Gardella, Giant Outfielder, F 
23-14; Parting Shots, A 6-28; 
Scene Stealers, F 23-22; Short 
Shots, F 16-28, Mr 9-14, A 13-24, 
Ma 4-28, Ma 11-25, Ma 18-25; 
Sonja of the Rollers (Carroll, 
Pat), F 2-29; Sweet Lou, Just 
You (Boudreau), Mr 2-19; The 
Top Ten (Tennis), A 27-20. 

Steel Industry: see Iron Ore. 

Stories: A Small Matter (Halper, 
Albert), A 6-23; Clutch Basket! 
(Jackson, C. Paul), F 2-20; 
February Afternoon (Abrams, 
Julius), F 23-17; Landmark 
(Taylor, Samuel W.), Ma 4-20; 
Like Son (Summers, James L.), 
Mr 23-21; Little Joe’s Big Game 
(Murphy, Bud), Mr _ 9-16; 
Rogue Ebon (Forbes, Donald), 
A 2-17; She Wouldn’t Forget 
(Rydell, Helen), F 9-20; The 
Case of the Missing Magnasco 
(Arvay, Richard), Mr 2-20; The 
Catalogues (Milburn, George), 
Mr 16-19; The Pitch-Out (Mc- 
Fadyen, H. C.), Ma 18-19; The 
Trick, (Stuart, E. R.), A 13-20; 
The Victory (Moon, Carl), F 
16-20; The Wink (Scribner, 
Frederick), A 27-16. 

Student Awards Issue: May 25. 

Summer Schools: 1949 Summer 
Schools and Tours Outside U.S., 
F 2-5T; Ma 4-35T; Coast to 
Coast, Mr 2-7T. 


T 


Taft-Hartley Act: see Labor. 

Teen-Age Book Club: Complete 
Library of All 136 Titles, A 
6-31T. 

Television: see Audio-Visual. 

Tennessee Valley Authority: Bib- 
liography, Mr 9-3T. 

Transportation: see also Travel. 
Bibliography, F 2-31T, Mr 2- 
39T; Commercial Air Lines, Ma 
4-12; Operation Haylift, F 2- 
16; GM Auto Styles for 1949, F 
2-15; Knitting the Cities To- 
gether, Mr 2-16; Overland Car- 
go, Conveyor, F 23-13; U. S. 
Transportation, A 6-20. 

Trade: Free Ports, Ma 25-6; 
What World Trade Means To 
Us, Ma 25-8. 

Treason: Axis Sally Guilty, Mr 
23-16. 

Trujillo: Dominican Dictator 
(with map), Mr 16-13. 


u 
Un-American Activities: Judith 
Coplon, Valentin A. Gubitchev 
Indicted, Mr 16-12. 


Vocations: 


F 23-8; U. N. 
mission for Europe, 
UNICEF - Children’s 
dangered?, Ma 11-14; 

A 13-15. 

General Assembly: Con 
6-12; What’s Ahead Th 
mer?, Ma 25-13. 

International Court of 
Corfu Incident, A 20-14 

World Health Organizatie 

Dé ector ener 

A 21-7; Russia 
WHO, Mr 2-12; World 
Rate Declines, A 20-14. 7 

U. S. Air Force: New Air 
Uniforms, F 16-18. 

U. S. Army: see also U. 
tional Defense. Army 
April 6, A 6-14. 

U. S. Congress: see also 
CVA Plan, F 9-16; Check! 
On Congress, Ma 25-15; Fe 
Aid to Education, Ma 
Graham New Senator for 
Carolina, A 6-14; Labor 
tion, F 9-16, A 20-14; 

A 13-14; Pay Increases to F 
dent, F 2-16; “Point Fo 
ternational Development, 
15; Status of Legislatio 
16-11; Rent Control Conti 
A 6-13; Rent Control Fo 
Ma 11-15; Should a Con 
man Lead or Follow? (FP 
Con Debate), Mr 16-1 
Bloom’s Death, Mr j 
Youngest in Congress, F 

U. S. Executive Reorgan 
Plan: Getting Back of R 
A 6-14; New Dept. of 
and Education Proopsed, 
14; Post Office, Mr 2-10; 
Dept., Mr 2-10. 

U. S. Forest Service: 5 
raphy, Mr 16-3T; Books o 
estry, A 6-35; Employs “4 
Jumpers,” Mr 9-10; 
B-E-R!, A 6-34. 

U. S. National Defense: 
Carrier Scrapped, Ma 
Central Intelligence Auth 
Mr 16-11; Eisenhower on 
With Joint Chief of § 
23-13; Equal Treatment! 
Armed Forces, Ma 4-15; 
son, Louis A., Succeeds 
tal, Mr 16-10; Radar Defe! 
23-13; Under Secretary 
fense, A 20-15; World's i 
est Land Plane, F 16-18. 

U. S. State Department: 
Ambassador to Russia, 
Voice of America Film, 

U. S. Territories & Pos: 
see also Overseas 
Bibliography, F 16-3T; 
on Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Rico, F 9-3. 


conom 


Vv 


Virgin Islands: Bibliograph 
9-3T; How We Live, F 9-7; 
Caribbean Outpost: 
Islands, F 9-6. 

Bibliography, 
31T, F 16-3T; Battle of the 
Tube, Ma 11-28; “Life 
Salesman, Mr 16-18; She 
for a “Special” School, 
The Butcher, The Baker, 
Cabinetmaker, F 16-19; 
B-E-R! (Forest-n 3} 
6-34. 

Voice of America: Film “ 
Boy,” A 27-7. 


w 
Whaling: see Fish. 
World Court: Corfu Inci¢ 
20-14. 
World Fisheries: see Fish. 
World Production: 1948 
Year in Production of 


F 16-18. 
World Trade: see Trade. 


a 





